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The Superintendent in Small Cities.* 
By Supt. CHARLES E. GorTON, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The superintendent of schools was practically unknown 
fifty years ago. His office has been logically evolved 
with the quite original system of American public school 
education. Now, almost every city and a large propor- 
tion of the villages have such an officer. The earlier 
superintendents were often chosen without reference to 
educational qualification or fitness, being selected for 
personal or political reasons, and being agents or execu- 
tive officers of their respective boards or committees. 
Many of those who eventually became efficient officers 
succeeded at the expense of the pupils who formed sub- 
jects of experiment. The term of office was usually 
short, and the records of many cities show a list of early 
superintendents of schools who held office one or two 
years each. 

The mode of election has become settled ; a superin- 
tendent is now chosen by a board of education, and very 
rarely by general election. The term of office has been 
lengthened. Many of the city and village superinten- 
dents now in office have occupied their positions a long 
term of years. The duties of the office were very indefi- 
nite, but have become fairly established by practice, and 
fixed by formulated rules or legislation. It appears, fur- 
thermore, that most of the present incumbents were 
professional teachers of large experience before they 
were elected to the higher position. 

This certainly indicates a movement in the right direc- 
tion, for a superintendent of schools ought to be a 
teacher primarily, and to have had the experience and 
knowledge which can only come from actual work in the 
class-room. I do not know that the statutes of any 
state prescribe the qualifications which a superintendent 
of schools must possess. I 
proposed and will in all likelihood prevail eventually in 
many states. 

Educational Qualifications. 


If the state demands a minimum of qualifications for 
its teachers, how can it ask less of those who rank above 
the teachers, directing and supervising their efforts? 
The superintendent of any system of schools ought to be 
broadly educated, and to know something of the many 
branches of instruction. He will have special teachers 
teaching and supervising, who know the details of their 
topics better than it is possible for him to know them ; 
but he should have such a comprehensive view of the 
whole field that he may give valuable suggestions even 
to them. 

He should know psychology, which in recent years has 
played an important part with all students of education, 
and he should be conversant with the methods of instruc- 
tion in all subjects. He should be acquainted not only 
with the history of education, but with general history 
as well. Only the students of history can appreciate the 
accumulated riches of the race, and thru what struggles 
the evolution and freedom of mankind have been accom- 
plished. 

The history of education enables us to understand the 
intellectual growth of ages, and how, often spasmodi- 
cally, but nevertheless with a certain degree of continu- 
ity, the youth have been fitted for an ever widening field 





* Read before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.., 
at the meeting in Chicago on Feb. 27. 


But such legislation has been . 


of intellectual activity. He who knows the conditions 
under which they wrought comprehends the results 
attained by the great teachers and educational reform- 
ers, who from the time of Socrates have contributed to 
the uplifting of humanity, and can properly estimate the 
bearing of their work on the subsequent ages, and that 
ultimate product which we call our present civilization. 

He should know the history of school organization, 
how it has developed to its present form, and the changes 
which are still proceeding. He should have an insight 
of school administration as relating to the relation of 
the boards of education to the teachers, of the teachers 
to the pupils, and of the whole system to the community. 
A knowledge of the principles of school law is a neces- 
sary part of his equipment. 


Expert Knowledge Required. 


All this means that a broad, general education is not 
enough, and that the superintendent ought to have 
special preparation for his work. All of us want the 
occupation of the teacher classed with the learned pro- 
fessions and recognized as one of them in dignity and 
respect. All the other professions demand elaborate 
special preparation for whoever is to become a member 
of their ranks. 

The State of New York prescribes a minimum of re- 
quirements for students of law or medicine, and subse- 
quently four years of special training before entering 
practice. It seems to me that no less should be asked 
of the chief officer of a school system; that his theereti- 
cal education should be obtained prior to his taking 
office, and not as the result of years of experiment with 
teachers and pupils. The latter course may be cheap 
fer him, but it is sadly expensive and unjust to many 
innocent people. 

I believe that we shall have the highest quality of 
supervision and school administration only when the 
superintendent shall have been educated as a professional 
expert and is recognized as such. In the largest cities 
the duties of administration, organization, and supervision 
have been differentiated so far that all the attainments 
necessary for a smaller town need not be united in one 
person. This specialization undoubtedly gives the high- 
est type of service. But as has been pointed out by 
Supt. Gove in the Educational Review, the number of 
large cities with elaborate, classified organizations is 
small compared with those where all departments of the 
educational system are united under the control of one 
man whose duties are necessarily exceedingly diverse. 


Term of Service. 


I do not care to discuss the question of tenure of office 
here much beyond expressing the purely personal opinion 
that the superintendent should be elected to serve 
during the pleasure of the board. I am convinced that 
teachers who have served a term of trial and whose ser- 
vices. have been approved, should hold office for life or 
until removed for physical or mental disability. They 
ought not to be subject to the worry and distress inci- 
dent to a periodical election. But the superintendent is 
the executive officer of the board, and if the board shall 
be dissatisfied with his administration, it appears reason- 
.able that it shall be within its power to effect an imme- 
diate change. This view of continuous employment in 
one case and not in the other is entirely consistent with 
the most advanced ideas and practice of civil service in 
the nation,.state, or city. 
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A somewhat exhaustive enquiry from the cities of 
many states made a few years ago seems to prove con- 
clusively that boards of education are composed, as a 
rule, of the best men in their respective communities, 
devoted to the interests of the schools under their con- 
trol and free from mercenary motives. If this be accept- 
ed as a statement of fact the conclusion readily follows 
that a fit and worthy superintendent, elected at the 
pleasure of the board, will hold his office for a long term. 


Duties of the Superintendent. 


It is somewhat difficult to define exactly the powers 
and duties of the superintendent. Many questions will 
come to him for decision and many things must be done 
outside of what anybody would conceive to be stated 
obligations. In many places he will be called upon to 
perform duties that should not be incumbent on him and 
which might be done better by somebody else. He 
should not be expected to act as the secretary or book- 
keeper of the board, nor serve as a distributing agent 
for books and supplies. His work should take a higher 
range than that of clerk or accountant for a small cor- 
poration. He should not be the financial agent of the 
board, because he would bear a responsibility that should 
be borne by the board itself, whose judgment on ques- 
tions of finance is, as a rule, better than his own. 

The public schools receive more popular criticism on 
the score of expense than for all other reasons. Many 
people think of the schools only as the cause of endless 
taxation, and attack the appropriations for school purpose 
first, tho there may be boundless waste in other depart- 
ments. Whether the criticisms be right or wrong, let 
the board and not the superintendent bear this burden. 

In the ultimate analysis there remains only one object 
for which the schools exist ; that is the pupil. Every- 
thing else has disappeared. Buildings, equipment, 
boards of education, teachers, are all means directed to 
raising the pupil to his proper position as a chief factor 
of our complex civilization. The teacher is not only the 
most important of these means but easily outweighs all 
the rest. Garfield’s oft quoted aphorism in which he 
defined the Ameriean university gives homely expression 
to the comparative value of instruction and the subordi- 
nation of everything else to the teacher’s influence. Fine 
buildings, elaborate equipment, refined courses of study, 
are all subsidiary to the teacher. Then what discrimin- 
ating care should be exercised in determining who the 
teacher shall be! Who shall decide? Who should pos- 
sess the judgment, fidelity, and independence to discharge 
this high trust? The superintendent. He should either 
have the absolute power of appointment of teachers or 
should nominate them subject to confirmation by the 
board. In any event the board should not have the 
power to appoint without his approval. If he has been 
selected for his professional attainments and experience, 
he knows the quality and kind of people he wants and 
should be the judge of their special fitness. 

A board composed of men engaged in other professions 
or general business has not the slightest competency to 
select teachers, and ought not to claim such a preroga- 
tive, but to delegate the matter wholly to the superinten- 
dent. It is not consistent with any theory of exalted 
civil service to combine the examining and appointing 
power in the same individual. _ This is clearly recognized, 
and a separation has been marked in the appointment of 
civil service examining boards removed as far as possible 
from all exterior influences and having no power except 
to pass on qualifications. A few of the larger cities have 
special examining boards that meet the case perhaps. 
In most places it would be better if examinations for 
teachers’ certificates were held only by a department of 
education, and normal school diplomas and state licenses 
only were accepted. This should be a minimum which 
any locality might supplement by special examinations. 
I take this opportunity to say that it seems to me unfor- 
tunate that the certificates and normal school diplomas 
of one state are not valid in another state. The state 
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license of Pennsylvania may be worthless in New York 
or Ohio, and vice versa. 
Course of Study and Text-Books. 
By common consent the superintendent prepares the 


course of study, and too often, I fear, he tries to make it . 


original and to incorporate in it some of his own person- 
ality. Or he pursues the plan of modern authors in Iry- 
ing’s ‘Art of Book-Making,” and selecting a little here 
and there from various courses of study has a whole as 
incongruous as Horace pictures in “Ars Poetica.” The 
courses of study of different cities show amusing variety 
and frequently contradictions. Here again, I believe the 
state authority might properly be exercised and a uniform 
course of study prepared, subject to such conditions as 
localities might demand. I believe that many of the 
courses of study in cities are too detailed and insist too 
strenuously on special methods and on what a class must 
accomplish in a given time. Any teacher works better 
when allowed reasonable freedom, and secures the best 
results by a method with which he is in full accord and 
which he is carrying out somewhat in his own way. Too 
much insistence in a course of study sacrifices the syirit 
to the letter. 

The choice of text-books should be wholly with the 
superintendent and his teachers. A great number of 
school books on almost every subject have been published 
in recent years. Many of them are excellent, and many 


of them have no excuse for being except that the pub- 


lishing house feels that it must come into the market 
with something novel to compete with some other house. 
But the number of good books is so large that the diffi- 
culty is to determine the best. There is, perhaps, no 
other subject with which boards of education are so 
likely to meddle as this, and there is none in which their 
interference is more likely to be mischievous. Tho the 
board be free from mercenary motives and not too 
severely pressed by our genial friends the agents, it has 
not the slightest competency to determine the best 
school books. Even the superintendent cannot wisely 
select the best books for his schools without calling to 
his aid the teachers of special subjects, and especially 
the teachers of primary grades, who probably compre- 
hend the powers, limitations, and tastes of the little child 
much better than he is able to do. 


Superintendent and Teachers. 


In order of his highest duties, next to the selection of 
teachers come his influence over them. Many of them 
will be inexperienced, fresh from training school. Their 
knowledge is theoretical. They find in the class-rooms 
problems of discipline and instruction of which they had 
never dreamed. Many of their preconceived ideas must 
be wholly readjusted when confronted by a class of forty 
or fifty children. They will need his help and instrue- 
tion in many ways. The smaller the city the greater 
and more direct this assistance may be. He may not 
only reach his principals but his teachers, and know 
pretty accurately the strength and weakness of every 
one. In meetings of principals he may cover all general 
administrative features, such as organization, supervi- 
sion, grading, and promotions. In meetings of the whole 
corps, principals and teachers together, he may give in- 
struction and suggestions as to methods of discipline 
and teaching; but this work in general meetings must 
be of a broad character and cannot go into the details of 
different grades without incurring danger of becoming 
wearisome and irksome to many of his auditors. 

I conceive that in a meeting where teachers of a single 
grade only are present, his best work is done; and this 
meeting ought to take the character of a conference, 
where the utmost freedom of discussion prevails. The 
superintendent will there bear the character of -one who 
unites with all in the endeavor to arrive at the truth by 
comparison of views and general suggestions. He will 


seek to secure substantial uniformity by bringing out 
the best from each individual, and molding all diverse 
opinions into a harmonious whole. In these meetings 
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he will come to know his teachers intimately, will secure 
their confidence and will impress himself upon them not 
as a dictator but as counsellor and guide. They ought 
to learn from his intercourse with them that he is their 
sincere friend and working in full accord with them for 
a common end. He may promote habits of study and 
research, and induce them to carry on a regular course 
of reading and investigation, either in the line of general 
scholarship or bearing in subjects and methods on their 
particular work. In meetings of whatever character he 
will make clear his ideals, views, and aspirations, and 
impart his own enthusiasm to his teachers. Any system 
of schools cannot rise much above the level of the super- 
intendent, and its progress may be fairly measured by 
his character, attainments, energy, and skill, and the 
zeal with which his teachers co-operate in his efforts. 


Supervisory Work. - 

He will devote a large proportion of his time to active 
inspection and supervision of classes. There he will 
learn directly what strength and weakness each teacher 
possesses. His visits will relieve the monotony of the 
teacher’s work, and if he come in the proper spirit he 
will always be welcomed by teachers and pupils alike. 
His suggestions will almost invariably be well received, 
and helpful. His criticisms ought not to be constantly 
destructive. They should be constructive as well. He 
has no right to complain of a method of instruction or 
of anything else in a class-room without having some- 
thing better to offer. He ought not simply to condemn 
and suggest, but frequently, very frequently, to com- 
mend. His teachers care more for his praise than for 
that of everybody else, and his hearty approval of what 
he has seen and heard in the class arouses all the cor- 
diality and gratitude of a teacher to whom such words 
may seldom come unless from him, and who is always 
liable to be under the fire of adverse criticism from 
patrons of the school. Intellectual effort is dwarfed by 
the shadow of disfavor, and flourishes in the warm sun- 
shine of genial approval. I venture to hope that the 
superintendent in a small city will know what is going 
on in the classes from observation rather than from 
reports. That he will therefore have no occasion to 
burden his teachers with a marking system or to occupy 
their time making out reports when they ought to be 
teaching or resting ; and that he will know the progress 
of his classes from personal inspection rather than by 
the results of stated examinations. 

He will know many of the children more or less inti- 
mately, and may guide the career of many pupils of the 
high school who will come to him for advice. His sug- 
gestions may induce many girls and boys to continue 
study and to pursue a college course who would other- 
wise never do so. In the same connection he may influ- 
ence the conduct ef parents and lead them to make 
exertions to give their children the benefits of higher 
education. The smaller the place the more intimate 
may be his relations to parents and children, and the 
more powerful the direct influences which he may exert. 
He must necessarily be the arbiter of misunderstanding 
and disputes. Controversies between principals and 
teachers, teachers and children, the school and the home, 
will all come to him for settlement. They will often 
demand all his diplomatic skill, partly because he is not 
called in until all the premises have been laid and a very 
pretty quarrel prepared before he hears anything about 
it, and therefore he must correct the mistakes of others 
before he can restore peace and harmonious relations. 
He can never go far wrong in these cases if he bases his 
final decisions on his ideas of absolute justice. There is 
no reversal of a judgment rendered because it is right 
and which makes no concession to a temporizing policy. 

In a small system of schools the superintendent must 
of necessity be, to some extent, a man of affairs. He 
must know intimately all the questions coming before 
the committee or board of education, and be prepared to 
advise concerning them. The theory that he should 
engage only in duties pertaining to the selection of 
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teachers, instruction, and supervision of schools, is very 
fine as an academic proposition, but it fails in practice. 
However well-meaning the board may be, it is composed 
of men whose thoughts are given to other subjects and 
who occasionally turn from their regular vocations to 
discharge their duties as trustees. It is impossible under 
the circumstances for them to carry the schoo) work 
continuously without guidance in almost every particular, 
and the superintendent is the only man in a position and 
with the knowledge to direct their councils. 

One of his most weighty duties in connection with the 
board will be to properly direct the construction of new 
buildings or the repair of old ones. The great advance 
in school-house architecture and construction in recent 
years has been due largely to the efforts of the superin- 
tendent. The local architect usually knows nothing of 
the special features of school-house construction. The 
questions of floor space, air supply, ventilation, lighting, 
seating, are either not known at all or are little under- 
stood by him. Hygienic questions of school-house archi- 
tecture are vital, and the superintendent ought to know 
them. It is precisely the same with many other sub- 
jects. The board is willing and anxious to do the right 
when this is plainly indicated. It should be cordially 
confident of the competency of the superintendent, if it 
is to rely on his advice and sustain his leadership. | 

If the superintendent is not known outside of the 
school-house much of the influence he should exert in 
the community is lost. He ought to be a leader, or at 
least one of the leaders of thought in his community. 
His character and attainments should dignify his office 
and justify confidence in himself. His integrity should 
be unquestionable. Judicious in his relations with 
others, he should be fearlessly independent in all things 
where his decision is final. His career should entitle 
him to the respect of all right-minded people, and every 
movement directed toward better conditions for man- 
kind, whether physical, moral, or intellectual, should 
enlist his sympathy and receive his active support. 
“ Humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


wR 
Good Conduct in School : * 


What Constitutes it? Should it be Marked on 
Report Cards ? 


By Supt. S. R. SHEAR, White Plains, N. Y. 


When the child enters school he is ushered at once 
into entirely new surroundings ; his circle of associates 
is greatly enlarged; his responsibilities are greatly in- 
creased ; his life becomes much more complex than it hith- 
erto has been. Previous to entering school, the child has 
moved simply in the home circle; his association with 
the outside world has been confined, as a rule, to a few 
playmates. 

We must remember that the home life has not fitted 
him to take his place with a body of students, to consider 
the rights ef others, to consider his duties and responsi- 
bilities, and to properly discharge the obligations which 
will devolve upon him in his new relations. 

It should be borne in mind also that after completing 
his school life, the child must take his place in society 
where his circle of associates will again be greatly en- 
larged, his responsibilities enormously increased ; where 
the complexity of his life will reach its highest limit. He 
should at that point be a self-respecting, self-controlling, 
self-supporting and helpful citizen. 

‘ The Problem in School Discipline. 

The school stands between home and society. It 
should increase the child’s regard for home and prepare 
him for society ; it should broaden his view of life ; make 
him more independent ; more mindful of his responsibili- 
ties ; more careful concerning ethical questions ; more 
considerate of the rights of others ; and it should at the 
same time enlarge his conception of God and deepen his 
love for Him. 

In school life we must consider the child’s duty to his 


* Paper read before the New, York Educational Council, Feb. 27. 
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associates, to his teacher, and to himself. His conduct 
should be such that he is true to all these relations and 
conditions. It might be suggested at this point, that the 
true disciplinarian never requests the child to do this, or 
not to do that because it annoys her; she rather appeals 
to the child from his own standpoint and from his rela- 
tions with his associates ; while the child should consider 
first his associate, then his teacher, and lastly himself. 
Selfishness must be discouraged in both teachers and pu- 
pila, and all should be courteous and considerate, if we 
are to accomplish the highest good in this preparation 
for the activities of life. 


Motive and Domestic Conditions, 

In our examination of what constitutes good conduct 
in school, we should not lose sight of motive. In consid- 
ering the motive which actuates the child to do or not to 
do certain things, we must not forget what his previous 
condition has been. In the home he has had little train- 
ing in self-sacrifice ; he has never been obliged to adapt 
himself to the rules that must obtain in governing large 
numbers of children ; he has never been taught to any 
extent the importance of promptness, regularity, applica- 
tion, and system. Some few parents do their best for 
their children along these lines, but owing to the isolated 
condition of the child the results are not far reaching 
even in favorable cases. 

On the other hand, a large number of children come 
from homes of poverty or from haunts where immorality 
and crime abound ; places where promptness, regularity, 
~ ape and system are entirely disregarded, and 
often where the line between right and wrong, if existing 
at all, is a shadowy affair at best. 

We must remember that deceit and falsehood, inherent 
in the child have been intensified in many homes by prac- 
tice and by precept. Vulgarity and theft have been 
forced into the child’s life, and he is wholly unconscious 
of the evil in these things, and of the disastrous results 
whioh follow their practice. He has observed that his 
parents are slow in meeting their financial obligations ; 
they are not prompt in the matter of rising, hence tardi- 
ness in school is to him, no misdemeanor. 

If, on certain occasions the weather has been bad, or 
the father not feeling just well, he has not considered it 
necessary to go as usual to his work ; if some trivial mat- 
ter has intervened the mother has not performed her 
household duties at just the proper time, hence to him 
irregularity is a matter of small importance. 

His observation of men and women has been that 
everything should be done as easily as possible, hence ap- 
plication appears in the light of a tyrannical requirement. 
The management of the home, and the domestic economy 
have been so absolutely devoid of order, that to him sys- 
tem is entirely unnecessary. 

The child has seen the unwelcome visitor greeted with 
profuse manifestations of joy; he has heard apologies 
for ordinary events as tho they were the exception rather 
than the rule; he has seen spurious articles represented 
as genuine; he has seen adult members of the family de- 
ceive each other, at least in trivial affairs ; he has heard 
men and women who profess purity of heart and loftiness 
of purpose, indulge in language at least questionable, 
until deceit and falsehood and vulgarity have little terror 
for him, and cause him little concern. 

In view of these conditions, and I believe to have sim- 
ply stated facts, we must not be discouraged if we find 
the soil somewhat grown over with tares and thistles, 
and not altogether fertile, for the lofty conceptions, the 
holy ideals, and the noble purposes which we would incul- 
cate into the lives of the children under our care. We 
must not forget again the relation of the physical to the 
mental and spiritual. Improper nourishment, insufficient 
clothing, lack of sleep, vicious practices, and a thousand 
other causes due to heredity or environment are work- 
ing against the children and against the ideal school- 
room discipline. 


Good Conduct in School. 
Good conduct in the school-room it seems to me, is 
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such conduct as enables the child to properly perform his 
duties and consistently discharge his obligation to his as- 
sociates, his teacher, and himself. In this summary we 
of course omit the consideration of street conduct which 
has been treated in a former paper.* 

If the child is true to his associates, to his teacher, and 
to himself, he will attend strictly to his own business 
while studying. If he whispers to a fellow student he 
disturbs not only the one to whom his conversation is ad- 
dressed, but all those about him; he also distracts the 
attention of the teacher who is intent upon the perform- 
ance of some duty; at the same time he weakens his own 
power of concentration, and he is losing ability to do for 
himself that which he is perhaps asking the fellow stu- 
dent to do for him. If his communication is with refer- 
ence to something foreign to the lesson which is being 
prepared, his mistake is the greater and he is fully con- 
scious of the fact. 

When making an oral recitation, for the good of his 
associates and for his own profit he must stand erect and 
recite in a distinct and dignified manner. 

When a certain act is to be performed by the class in 
unison, he will obey orders promptly and accurately in 
order that he may not disturb the system, and that he 
may, at the same time, acquire the power to do the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way ; his success 
in life will be measured largely by his ability to do just this. 

He will be prompt in attendance, because his tardy en- 
trance attracts the attention of others and disturbs them 
in the performance of their work. He should be taught 
that the business man who does not open his store at the 
usual time loses business ; that the professional man who 
is not in his office during office hours loses clientage ; 
that the laborer who does not respond promptly to the 
whistle will very soon be out of employment. 

School is a preparation for life, and if he learns to be 
prompt in the performance of his school duties, he will 
also be prompt in the performance of those duties which 
come to him in after life. 

He will be regular in attendance, because irregularity 
retards the progress of the class, requires the teacher to 
do an unnecessary amount of reviewing, and it at the 
same time fixes upon him a habit which will make success 
in life an impossibility. 

He will respect the property rights of his fellow stu- 
dents, and he will regard the school-room, the school 
building, and the school property in general as something 
to be carefully used, sacredly preserved. He will avoid, 
lewd, vulgar, and profane language, because such conver- 
sation cannot be helpful to anyone, and is sure to be ab- 
solutely harmful ; he cannot fix his mind upon the great 
facts of science, history, literature, and art if his thoughts 
are vitiated with that which is low and obscene. 

He will be truthful, because only by being truthful 
can he maintain proper relations with his associates. He 
will not aid any fellow student in the performance of a 
duty which the student should perform for himself, nor 
in the accomplishment of any object surreptitiously, be- 
cause it will be harmful to the one whom he aids, to the 
system, and to himself. He will at all times be cour- 
teous and considerate in his dealings with those about 
him. He will be loyal and obedient and courteous to his 
teacher, for only under these conditions can he stand in 
right relations to his teacher, and without these she can- 
not accomplish the highest good for him and for those 
about him. He will at all times use his influence to se- 
cure these conditions on the part of the whole school. In 
general, good conduct in school should so influence the 
pupils that later in life instead of being candidates for a 
charitable institution, they will be accumulating not only 
for themselves but for those who are dependent upon 
them directly or directly. Instead of calling to their aid 
the law as a restraining power, they will be able to con- 
trol themselves, and the law will be simply protective in 


its relations to them. 
(To be continued) 


*Published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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Methods of Teaching Sight-Singing. I. 
By Francis E. Howard, Supervisor of Music, Bridgeport, Conn. 


I purpose in the present series of articles to examine 
briefly some phases of public school music study, and 
more particularly those which are observable in the 
teaching of sight-singing. 

There is an impression, more or less prevalent among 
educational workers not directly connected with music 
teaching, and among musicians, that there is considerable 
work done in school music without definite aim. This 
does not seem to be the case, however. The idea is 
general, that school music study should tend to make the 
individual better fitted to enjoy life rationally than he 
would be without it, and to become a more efficient factor 
in the social life of his time, as well as a better citizen. 

There is also a prevalent notion that great diversity of 
methods obtain among supervisors, but this does not 
seem to be true. There is, on the contrary, general 
unanimity of opinion upon the educational principles 
‘ upon which methods should be based, and almost equal 
agreement regarding the application of these principles. 

There is, of course, variety of detail in the methods 
followed by different supervisors, but these are of minor 
importance. The general plans of all the different sys- 
tems, that is series of text-books, are very much alike in 
their processes of teaching songs, theory, and sight- 
singing. 

Brief Review of Methods. 


Our pioneer teacher of music in public schools was Dr- 
Lowell Mason. He had familiarized himself with the 
music work in Germany and other countries, and above 
all had become deeply imbued with the spirit and teach- 
ings of Pestalozzi. In his application of the great re- 
former’s principles, he started school music study along 
certain lines which it has followed ever since. Dr. 
Mason’s “golden rule,” as I have heard it called, for 
elementary music teaching was, “ The thing before the 
sign and one thing at a time,” and in all methods to- 
day, this principle is fairly well followed. ‘The thing,” 
4. €., musical tones in a melodic series, or in scales, are 
faithfully practiced that pupils may hold or picture these 
tones as distinct “mental objects,” before they are in- 
troduced to notation which is the “sign of the thing.” 

Teaching “one thing at a time”. has found its applica- 
tion in the study of melody and rhythm as separate ele- 
ments. It is probable, however, that Dr. Mason and his 
successors have been influenced in this and many other 
particulars by the practices of the schools of Germany. 
In the time of Pestalozzi, Nageli, a well-known Swiss 
composer, undertook to formulate the principles upon 
which music study should be based in order to become a 
popular branch of public instruction. This, he reasoned, 
could be done by reducing it like other sciences to its 
elements, and then after studying these elements separ- 
ately, combine them in a progressive manner. Time, 
melody, and force were the three points to which special 
attention was given. 

These three elements are treated in almost exactly the 
same manner to-day in Germany, as reference to reports 
on music study show. I quote from a recent one: “But 
whatever song is taken up it is first the melodic, then the 
rhythmic, and lastly, the dynamic element which must be 
considered. In other words, first the melody is taught, 
then the proper time, and lastly the expression by means 
of variations in the volume of tone.” 

The meaning which the German attaches to the term 
reading music may be gathered from the following: “A 
second and higher step in the singing lesson is singing 
from notes. The pupil is introduced into the laws and 
symbols of the art of music. A song which he has learned 
by note is analyzed into its elements, and the elements 
thus obtained are reduced to the scale, sharps and flats 
are introduced and the various keys developed,” and 
again—‘ Exercises in reading music should be a part of 
every singing lesson all thru the course.” 
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I wish particularly to call attention to the fact that it 
is “ reading notes,” not sight-reading or sight-singing of 
notes, which the German system contemplates. The 
pupil plods methodically thru the notes and learns 
them, or, in other words, memorizes them by dint 
of study and repetition, as he would memorize a 
melody sung or played to him. The latter we call a rote 
process, and the former learning thru the symbols, or a 
reading process. 


The Sight-Singing Idea. 


There has, however, grown up an idea in this country, 
that it is possible to sing at sight from notes, as we read 
words at sight, if the educational principles which apply 
to the subject are properly applied in the way of methods, 
and if suitable material in the shape of exercises and 
songs is provided. The shibboleth then of nearly every 
series of text-books that has appeared during the last 
decade has been sight-singing. While the German 
schools treat technique as a means, strictly, thru which 
music may exercise an ennobling influence upon the lives 
of the pupils, we consider, or at least a large proportion 
of our supervisors hold, that the mastery of technique is an 
aim—not the only or the chief aim, but one possible of 
accomplishment, and if so, it follows that the pupi! is 
thus given the key with which he can unlock the treas- 
ures of musical literature, as a mastery of the symbols of 
his mother tongue opens up to him the literature of the 
English language. 

We may then say that the ultimate object and purpose 
of music study is to promote the esthetic and emotional 
growth of children, and so to use and direct their minds 
that they ‘may, in general, acquire within the sphere 
which music can influence, correct modes of thinking 
and power to control action toward desirable ends, while 
the proximate aim of note study, with us, is that pupils 
may develop the knowledge and power necessary to think 
music at sight, and to sing it correctly as the result of 
independent thought. 


Objective Methods in Music. 


It has already been pointed out that an early attempt 
was made to apply objective methods of teaclfing to 
vocal music. The child, however, in observing things 
which he can see, touch, taste or smell, can distinguish 
both the things themselves and their relations more 
readily than he can sounds which appeal to the auditory 
sense alone. 

The object to be perceived or imagined in conscious- 
ness is not so obvious in music asin arithmetic and other 
studies. Even in language, in which category music 
belongs, words are associated with objects as trees, 
houses, animals, people, etc., or they call up actions 
which the mind can picture, as walking, jumping, or 
playing. 

At length Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, formulated cer- 
tain ideas and theories which may be stated in substance 
as follows : 

First, the major scale is to be taken as a whole, “A 
unit of measurement” and after this the several sounds 
of the scale are to be taught in every possible relation to 
each other, or,. stated abstractly: “First the whole, 
then the parts, and then the parts in relation to the 
whole.” The major scale as a whole, then, and all the 
intervals which its tones yield in combination, were to be 
conceived as “mental objects” to be “named to the ear,” 
and to be held in the mind of the child as distinctly as 
he holds the images perceived Ly the sense of sight, as 
blocks, either singly or in varying combinations. 

In applying these principles there has grown up a 
highly elaborated system of scale drill both in forms 
that appeal to the ear alone, and in those that train the 
ear thru the sense of sight. 

The next step is to represent to the eye in music sym- 
bols those tones and intervals which have been taught 
to the ear, and then the child is fairly started on the 
sight-singing road. 

In this preliminary work the child has not learned 
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anything about tones, except their relation to each other 
in pitch. The rhythmical order in which they succeed 
each other in melodies, presents another element which 
as before stated,.is usually treated separately. 


Time names as ta, te, etc., were at an early date incor-. 


porated to quite an extent into our system of music in- 
struction. This plan consists in reciting the time values 
of the notes of any given melody in the same rhythmical 
order that. they would be played or sung. The child is 
thus trained in a process of thought which he can unite 
to the other process developed in scale and interval drill 
and produce as a result a translation of music symbols 
into song. 

The foregoing is merely descriptive of prevalent ideas 
and teachings in school music. It may be absurd to call 
the major scale a “ writ of measurement,” but the phrase 
is quoted. Many may consider the term “mental ob- 
jects” as applied to a shorter or longer succession of 
memorized tones, or tone relationships, very infelicitous 
to say the least, but it is a term in very general use. 
Perhaps the generally accepted educational creed of school 
music teachers is pretty narrow, and it is possible that 
we are repeating certain doctrines becati8e they are re- 
spectably old, and from force of habit. - 


wR 
The Heavens for March. 


By Mary Proctor, New York. 


During the month of March the Great Dipper is still 
towards the northeast, but is rapidly approaching the 
point overhead, the Pointers indicating the Pole Star 
being in its usual position, midway between the northern 
horizon and the zenith. The upper part of Cygnus is 
now all that can be seen of this constellation, almost due 
north on the horizon. Further to the left and well 
above the horizon are Cepheus and Cassiopeia, while 
Andromeda is now approaching the northwestern horizon. 
Near Andromeda is her gallant rescuer Perseus, and be- 
low Perseus is Aries, {the zodiacal sign. Between the 
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point overhead and the western horizon are the constella- 
tions Auriga the charioteer, Taurus the bull, and Cetus 
the whale just disappearing below the horizon. Between 
the southwestern horizon and the point overhead are the 
constellations Gemini with its leading brilliants Castor 
and Pollux, and Orion with its gems Betelgeux, Bellatrix, 
and Rigel : 

Due south is Canis Major, with its glowing star Sirius, 
while above it is Canis Minor and its leading brilliant 
Procyor. Midway between the point overhead and the 
southeastern horizon is Leo, with its silvery-hued Regu- 
lus, and Corvus the Crow, which is just rising above the 
horizon. Virgo has partially risen above the eastern 
horizon, the cup-shaped group formed by the five stars 
shown in the map having been named by the Arabian 
observers, the “ Retreat of the Howling Dog.” Bodtes 
has now risen entirely above the horizon, Arcturus being 
a conspicuous object on the right of this constellation. 
Hercules is gradually rising above the northeastern hori- 
zon. 

Mercury is in the constellation Pisces, and is remarka- _ 
bly well placed for observatien. It can be seen in. the 
west after sunset on March 8, the sun setting at5h. 42m. 
on that day. Mercury is in perihelion or at its nearest 
point to the sun on March 3, and reaches its greatest 
elongation east on March 8. OnMarch 1 itisstationary, 
reaching its greatest heliacal latitude north. It is inferior 
conjunction with the sun on March 24, being between 
us and the sun, so that the dark unilluminated side of 
the planet is turned in our direction. 

Venus is in Pisces and the evening star, setting at 8h. 
59 m. P. M. on March 4, and remaining visible for some 
time after sunset, since the sun sets at about half past 
five, until the latter part of the month when it sets at 6 
o'clock. 

Mars is in Capricornus and is a morning star, rising at 
5 h. 40 m. A.M. on March 12, a few moments before 
sunrise. Mars is therefore not well placed for obser- 
vation. 

Jupiter is in Scorpio and is a morning star, rising on 
March 18 at 1] h. 54 m. P.M. 
a few moments before mid- 
night. It can therefore be 
observed from midnight until 
sunrise by the astronomer. 

Saturn is in Sagittarius and 
a morning star, rising on 
March 26 at 1 h. 15 m. A. M. 
It can only be observed in 
the wee sma’ hours. 

Uranus is in Scorpio and a 
morning star, and with regard 
to observations the same re- 
marks may be made that were 
applied to Jupiter. 

Neptune is between Taurus 
and Gemini and well placed 
for observation with an opera 
glass, field glass, or for the 
fortunate owner of a small 
telescope. 

New moon, March 1, 6h. 
25 m. A. M., due east. 

First quarter, March 8, 0 h. 
34 m., A. M., due west. 

Full moon, March 16, 3 h. 
12 m., A. M., due west. 

Last quarter, March 24, Oh. 
36 m., A. M., due east. 

New moon, March 30, 3 h. 
30 m., P. M., due west. 

The Sun rises on March 1 
at 6 h. 20 m., and sets at 5 h. 
34 m., the day lasting 11 h. 
14m. The Sun rises on March 
31 at 5 h, 29 m., and sets at 
6h. 9 m., the day lasting 12 
h. 40 m. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 
Vaccination. 

In an action to test the validity of the compulsory vaccina- 
tion order made by the local school board of the city of Bluffton, 
Ind., Judge Vaugh, of the Wells Circuit Court held that the 
order could not be enforced to the prejudice of pupils who de- 


sired to attend schoo] tho not vaccinated. An appeal will .be 
taken to the supreme court. 





Teachers Entitled to Full Pay. 


The attorney general for Kansas, on January 16, at Topeka, 
rendered an opinion to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, holding that when a public school has been suspended 
by order of the board of trustees, on account of the presence of 
a contageous disease in the community teachers are entitled to 


. full pay under their contracts during such suspension. 


This is an important decision, for the subject has been a vexed 
one between teachers and school boards since the establishment 
of the public school system in the state. Other states have 
wrestled with it and the authority is not altogether harmonious 
on the subject but generally favor the claims of the teacher. 


Mandamus—County Treasurer—School Money. 


The Indiana supreme court, in the case of Wood vs. The State, 
recently decided that a county has no such interest in school 
funds belonging to a city held by its treasurer, as to make it a 
necessary party to an action for a mandamus to compel him to 
pay them over. Where a demand is properly made on a county 
treasurer for the performance of an official duty, and suit be- 
gun, such demand is sufficient as against one who succeeds him 
in office while the suit is pending. But a school city is not en- 
titled to a writ of mandate commanding the county treasurer 
to pay over certain moneys belonging to it, in the absence of 
affirmative evidence that the money liable to be paid over was 
still in the treasury when a demand for payment was made. 
In other words if the present treasurer’s predecessor took the 
money out of the treasury and appropriated it to his own use, 
the present treasurer could not be compelled to pay out other 
—~ belonging to other funds to cover the amount claimed 

ue. 
Depositing School Funds. 


The Common Pleas Court of Ohio, in the case of Board of 
Education of School District of Cincinnati vs. Eshby, has de- 
cided that the treasurer (Eshby) of Cincinnati, who is by law 
custodian of its school funds, and serves for a fixed salary, 
which cannot be increased, when he deposits money coming into 
his hands, does so as an agent of the government, and not as 
an individual ; the deposit being in legal contemplation, one 
made by the public. (6 Ohio N. P. 117. 


Ruling on Compulsory School Law- 


Judge Watson of the circuit court of Vredenburg County, 
Ind., at Evansville, has rendered a decision hold- _- 
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case of W. H. Kimbrough vs. W. W. Barnett, on certified 
questions from Harris county. The law was passed by the 
Twenty-sixth Legislature on March 39; 1899. According to 
the decision Barnett who was duly elected superintendent of 
the public schools at Houston by the mayor and board of alder- 
men of Houston, is entitled to the position and not Kimbrough, 
who was elected by the school trustees under the new enactment. 


A Case Non-Suited, 


The late case of Bernard Maurice against Robert E. Thompson, 
principal of the Central high school, Philadelphia, resulted in - 
the court’s entering a non-suit. Prof. Maurice, who was a 
teacher of French and who had been dismissed from his position 
on July 11, 1899, brought suit against Dr. Thompson for $20,000 
damages, alleging that the defendant had crowded the room 
assigned to the defendant with pupils far beyond its capacity 
with the evident intention of producing a disorder which, 
should give a eolor to a charge of weak discipline. The de- 
fendant actually did complain to the board of education that 
the plaintiff was unable to maintain order in his class, that his 
defects were irremediable, and that he also lacked pedagogical 
skill. Asa result of these complaints, which the plaintiff al- 
leged were unfounded and false, Prof. Maurice was dismissed 
from the school. The defense contended that the dismissal was 
justifiable and secured an immediate decision of non-suit. 


A Religious Question. 


Carl S. Bitner has been a prisoner in the Morrisania, New 
York city, police court, because he persisted in refusing to 
send his boy Carl, twelve years old, to the public schools. 

The boy recently attended public school No.62. His teacher 
gave as a dictation exercise the extract from Longfellow : 


“Let us do our work well, both the unseen and the seen; 
Pac the house where God may dwell beautiful, entire and 
clean.” 


Young Bitner left out the word “God,” saying that his father 
had forbidden him ever to utter or write the word. The 
teacher sent him home. 

Incourt Bitner stated that this was the third time he had re- 
moved one of his children from the schools because the teach- 
ers insisted upon religious teachings. He said that he was 
an atheist and did not wish any “nonsensical ideas” incul- 
cated in his children. Magistrate Duel dismissed the case 
upon condition that Bitner should allow the boy to return to 
school. 

Conduct of Pupils. 


Some time ago the question was asked by a New Jersey 
teacher whether in that state teachers are responsible for the 
conduct of pupils on their way to and from schvol. The matter 
was referred to the state superintendent, who replied as fol- 
lows: The school law of New Jersey provides that “Every 
teacher shall have power to hold every pupil accountable 
in school, for.any disorderly conduct on the way to or from 
school, or on the play grounds of the school or during recess. 
The control of pupils on their way to and from school is fre- 
quently exercised in this state and, so far as I know, the right 
has never questioned. It has never, however, received a legal 
construction from the courts. 








ing that as soon as a child reached the age of four- 
teen years it is beyond the operations of the com- 
pulsory educational law. School authorities have 
held that, under the provisions of the law as 
amended in 1899, school attendance was compul- 
sory after the fourteenth birthday and until the 
fifteenth. The decision was given in a test case, 
and may be carried to the supreme court. 


Other Legal News. 
Against Cigarettes. 

An anti-tobacco law has been passed by the 
legislature of Minnesota almost unanimously. It 
makes the boy who uses tobacco in a public 
place liable to prosecution. The old law on the 
suject concerned only the vender; it was an of- 
fense to sell tobacco to a minor. Such a law was 
very hard to enforce. Henceforth the minor be- 
comes a party to any violation. 

School Trustee Law Unconstitutional. 


The supreme court of Texas has handed down 
a decision holding that the School Trustee law, 
regulating the election of school trustees, is un- 
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constitutional. |The decision grew out of the Normal School Building, Valley City, North Dakota. See Note on page 250. 
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Our Text-Book Makers. 


John Merle Coulter. 


No other man in America has done so much as Dr, Coulter, of 
the University of Chicago, to make the study of botany fasci- 
nating. He has the gift of being clear and entertaining with- 
out being unscientific. He is the most eloquent living advocate 
of the modern conception of botany as a study of life relations. 

The facts of Dr. Coulter’s career are as follows : He was born 











* in 1851 in Ningpo, China, being the child of Presbyterian mis- 


sionaries. His parents did not remain long in the Celestial 
empire but returned in 1855 to Hanover, Ind., where Dr. Coul- 
ter’s boyhood and youth were 
passed and where he received 
his academic education, taking 
his A. B. degree from Hanover 
college in 1870. 

Then followed two years of 
teaching at Logansport, Ind. 
In this interim the love of 
science was growing stronger 
and stronger. It ended in 
young Coulter’s securing a 
position as botanist of the 
United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey. That 
was the beginning of his 
active scientific career. It 
gave magnificent opportuni- 
ties for scientific study. Under 
Dr. Hayden the young man 
spent two years in ar exhaus- 
tive study of the tiora and fauna of the Yellowstone National 
park and the Colorado mountain region. He published in 1873, 
in conjunction with Prof. T. C. Porter, of Lafayette college, 
“The Synoptical Flora of Colorado.” 

It has been the experience of most scientific men that, while 
the government affords an admirable apprenticeship in science, 
it is imprudent to remain too long in government employ. 
Dr. Coulter very wisely retired from the Survey in 1874 and ac- 
cepted the professorship of natural science in Hanover college— 
a position which he held for five years, until Wabash college, 
at Crawfordsville, Ind., called him to the chair of biology. 
There he remained until 1891. 

Meantime he was gaining a national reputation as a writer 
upon scientific subjects. Besides magazine articles, he published 
in 1885, “The Manual of Rocky Mountain Botany” (The Ameri- 
can Book Company) ; in 1889, in conjunction with J. C. Arthur 
and C. R. Barnes, “A Handbook of Plant Dissection” (Henry 
Holt & Company); in 1888, in conjunction with Dr. Sereno 
Watson, the sixth edition of “Gray’s Manual” (The American 
Book Company). In 1875 he founded the Botanical Gazette, a 
monthly journal, which has become the leading botanical periodi- 
cal of America and is now one of the publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The work Dr. Coulter was doing attracted widespread at- 
tention and caused a number of institutions to make an effort 
to secure his services. He held the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana during the years 1891-3. Then he accepted a 
call from Lake Forest university, near Chicago, an institution 
of which he guided the destinies for three years. Finally, in 
1896, he hecame head professor of botany in the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Coulter’s literary activities during the last decade have 
been numerous and important. For the United States govern- 
ment he has brought out two treatises, “The Manual of the 
Botany of Western Texas,” and “ Revision of the Cactaez.” 

In “Gray's Synoptical Flora” he made a revision of “ North 
American Hypericacemw.” Together with Dr J.N. Rose, he 
brought out in the Washington Academy of Science contribu- 
tions, “The Umbelliferee of Mexico and Central America.” His 
latest books, “ Plant Relations” and “Plant Structures,” are 
published by D. Appleton & Company. It is not too much to 
say that they are epoch-making works. They are being 
adopted into the schools wherever botany is taught and they.are 
being absorbed by thousands of lay readers who do not care to 
master all the abstruse terminology of botany but who do 
wish to understand the evolutionary processes by which exist- 
ing floral forms come into existence and the conditions under 
which such forms maintain their places. 

It is almost needless to say that Dr. Coulter is a member of 
numerous scientific societies in the United States and Europe. 
He was elected president of the Indiana Academy of Sciences 
in 1888. In 1871 he became president of the biolugical sec- 
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tion of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was in 1896 made president of the Botanical So. 
ciety of America. 
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Educational Trade Field. 


Mr. H. D. Newson, for many years in the educational 
department of Harper Brothers, has become connected with 
the publishing house ‘of Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. 
Newson is very popular with teachers and school officers, and 
cannot fail to meet with success in the educational field. 


Ainsworth & Company, Chicago, report that they find every 
encouragement to continue the publication of new editicns in 
their series of English readings for high schools. Their edition 
of Four Great Classics has been adopted by the State Reading 
Circle of Montana. 


Mr. Charles Welsh, author of “ Publishing a Book,” which 
was reviewed in our columns on February 24, has just brought 
out in pamphlet form his very interesting study of “ English 
History in American Text-Books,” originally published in the 
Educational Review. 


The extraordinary sale of several novels notably, “‘ Janice 
Meredith,” ‘‘David Harum,” “Richard Carvel” and ‘“ When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” has called renewed attention to 
the valuable results of the interna‘ional copyright law. In the 
days of international piracy large sales of books were almost 
an impossibility. é 

The H. B. Claflin Company has completed arrangements to 
control the: sale of all the publications of DeWolfe, Fiske & 
Company, Boston. These publications include a great number 
of juvenile works. 


Mr. George E. Long, secretary of the Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, left Saturday for a visit to Havana, Cuba; and he 
expects to return in four or five weeks. This is the first 
long vacation he has taken during his connection of many 
years with the company. 


The friends of-Mr. W. W. Lord, Eastern passenger agent of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, will learn with regret that he is 
confined to his home by a severe illness. 


Prosperity prices are working mischief with the contractors. 
The company awarded the contract to furnish pencils and pads 
to the schools of Scranton, Pa., has refused to furnish any 
more of these supplies unless they receive fifty per cent. more 
than the contract price. Their reason is the increased cost of 
materials. As the company is bound by no bonds the city will 
be constrained to advertise for new bids. 


Mr. John A. Walker, vice-president and general manager of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, has just returned from his 
annual trip tothe cedar forests controlled by the company in 
Florida. He reports that the end of the supply of Florida 
cedar is already in sight. The Dixon pencils are the only ones 
that are still cased in Florida wood and soon even the Dixon 
people will have to seek new fields. They will, however, cling 
to Florida as long as there is any cedar left there. 


The Conover Promotion Blank is winning golden opinions 
from educators. Such men as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Dr. A. E. Winship, M. V. O’Shea and C. B. Gilbert 
have commended it heartily. 


Forty-three counties of the state of Arkansas have lately 
adopted books for a term of six years, in accordance with the 
county uniformity bill enacted last year. The principal pub- 
lishers submitting books were: The American Book Company ; 
Woodward & Sherman Printing Company; Ginn & Company ; 
Butler, Sheldon & Company; B. F. Johnson & Company ; 
Maynard, Merrill & Company ; Standard School Book Company; 
Rand, McNally & Company ; University Publishing Company ; 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The new Philadelphia branch office of Milton Bradley 
Company was opened to the public Saturday, February 17. The 
company’s business in Pennsylvania and adjoining states has 
been increasing to such an extent that an office and salesroom 


“in Philadelphia became a necessity. The company occupy a 


cozy reception room and office on the first floor front at No. 1235 
Arch street, with a stock and shipping room in the rear. Mr. 
L. L. Naramore, traveling representative, ismanager. Mr. E.L 
Pease from the home office in Springfield has direct charge of 
the office work. The work put out by this firm is excellent in 
every particular and it is gratifying to know that success so 
well deserved is theirs. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
waching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, pr poe, pont and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Ha:tor oj THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 
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Education by Correspondence. 


It has for some time been the intention of THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL to call especial attention to the remarkable growth in this 
country of schools of correspondence. When such institutions 
began to spring up afew years ago, they encountered among 
many practical schoolmen no little skepticism. The common 
belief was that those in charge of them were blind leaders of 
Lot gg and that a year or so would see the whole fallacy ea- 

loded. 
As a matter of fact the correspondence schools have grown 
with surprising rapidity. They aredoing a work of great edu- 
cational value. It is the intention in this place to call attention 
first to the fact that experience has tested the value of the 
work of such schools and secondly to the opportunities they 
offer to teachers, especially to those who are out of the reach 
of special classes, for intellectual and professional advancement. 

The story of the growth of some of these schools reads almost 
like fiction. A good instance is to be found in the International 
Correspondence schools, of Scranton, Pa., which were started 
in 1891 by Mr. Thomas J. Foster, the editor of The Colliery 
Engineer. He began with one pupil; in the nine years since 
then his school has enrolled 145,000 pupils and is to-day the 
largest educational institution in the world. In essentially 


the same class are the United Correspondence schools, of New » 


York, which have in a very short time grown into a great in- 
stitution. One of the most recent successes in this line is the 
Central Correspondence college, of Palmyra, Ill., which was 
established in 1897 by Mr. Scott Etter, then a high school 
principal. Mr. Etter has enrolled a great number of teachers 
thruout the middle West, and his institution is only just started. 
Correspondence schools along special lines are springing up all 
over the country. A fair example is that which Mr. F. W. 
Card is conducting in nature study in connection with Rhode 
Island college, Kingston, R.I. Or again there is the school of 
English Composition which, under W. H. Hawkins, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., puis within reach of every school teacher of 
the country such literary criticism as is practiced in the Har- 
vard English department. 

It would be easy to enumerate other excellent schools of cor- 
respondence. The point to be made, however, issimply that the 
method of study by correspondence has so far justified itself that 
any teacher may feel safe in seeking to get education in that 
way and any principal or superintendent may feel justified in 
advising his teachers to look into the system. There is certain 
to be further development along this line during the next few 
years. 

Opportunities for Study. 

The advantages offered by such courses of study to teachers 
who are somewhat isolated are perfectly obvious. Primarily 
there is the opportunity for careful professional training, which 
mary teachers, in spite of attendance at institutes, never get. 
Two at least of these schools mentioned above offer courses in 
pedagogy ; it may be assumed that others will offer similar 
courses if there appears to be ademand for them. The method 
employed in the correspondence schools ought to be of especial 
value in pedagogy. [t consists in slow mastery of paper after 
paper. No lesson is passed by until it aypears to have been 
thoroly learned. Many teachers would get their psychology 
and principles of education much better under such a method 
than from lecture courses, in which a great deal is necessarily 
taken for granted. One of the crying needs in education to- 
day is for more definite knowledge among teachers of the fun- 
damentals of their profession. If.every teacher were well 
drilled in the elements of pedagogy the inspirational value of 
educational literature and educational journals would be greatly 
enhanced. It is the especial advantage of the correspondence 
method that it insists upon accuracy of knowledge. Indeed, 
these schools would not successfully compete with popular lit- 
erature if they stood for anything else than thoroness. 

Aside from the training they can give in professional peda- 
gogy, the correspondence schools can give a good deal of 
training along other profitable lines. Half the secret of suc- 
cess in teaching lies in retaining the habits of the student. 
No teacher knows enough. He ought to study, in addition to 
the literature of his profession, some one thing that he is 
greatly interested in. When it is not convenient to attend 
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regular evening or Saturday classes, the teacher willsometimes 
find that one of the correspondence schools has laid out just 
such a course as he needs. These schools are especially strong 
along the lines of manual work and draughtsmanship—the 


very subjects that in many sections of the country are not: 


yet properly provided for in the schools. 

A special word ought to be said in favor of the teaching of 
English by mail. Any language may so be taught. Indeed 
Pres. Harper of Chicago university, in justifying the establish- 
ment by the university of a correspondence department, says 
that “along linguistic lines the work done by correspondence 
is even better than that done in the classroom. ... The corres- 
pondence student does all the work himself ; he does it in writ- 
ing and in the learning of a language, nothing can take the 
place of writing. He does twenty times as much reciting as 
he would do in a class of twenty people; he solves the diffi- 
culties himself, and the results stay by him.” [If all this is 
true of foreign languages, it is doubly true of English. Con- 
stant practice in writing is the secret of literary power, 
and not every teacher can aspire to write like a professional 
author. Yet it ought to be a matter of pride withlevery teacher 
to be able to express himself simply and forcibly. Now 
it is even whispered that there are teachers in the public 
schools of our large cities who cannot spell and punctuate ; 
who know nothing of topic sentences and paragraph transitions. 
An English instructor who has an extension class of New York 
school teachers says that several have come to him and asked : 
“How is it that we never had anything of this sort before? 
We were never taught anything like this at the normal 
schools. It is elementary, but we knew nothing of it.” Teach- 
ers who have not had good training in English, and who can- 
not get it in classes, certainly may with profit consider the 
correspondence plan. No subject lends itself better to the 
correspondence method. Except for the lectures, which can 
just as well be read in the professor’s book, the composition 
courses at Harvard are practically correspondence courses. 
The student writes a theme and drops it into a box. Presently 
it comes bank for re-writing, covered with suggestions in red 
ink. The student might just as well be in-Cuba or California 
as in Cambridge. \ 

Art, too, has possibilities along this line. Mechanical draw- 
ing is very successfully taught in these schools. In some of 
them valuable criticism upon freehand drawing is given. There 
is indeed one very successful school of illustration in Chicago 
which takes pupils by correspondence. While no one can be 
taught to draw by mail, anyone who has learned to draw a 
little can be taught points about the technique of illustration, 
about the requirements of reproduction, etc. The booklet 
called Newspaper Pictures, and illustrated by Mr. F. Holme, 
gives a good idea of the possibilities in this direction. 


For Educational Misfits. 

A distinct service is rendered by correspondence schools to 
the cause of education thru the facilities which they furnish 
for securing a change of occupation for those teachers who are 
ill-matched with their calling. No profession is so full as 
teaching of the people who were never intended to be there. 
Once in, itis hard to get out. Such teachers know that 
they would be better contented in another vocation, but too 
often they cannot break away for a year or two of study, fol- 
lowed by a struggle for standing in the new occupation. The 
schools of correspondence make in possible for the teacher to 
utilize the odd moments. While still teaching, the dissatisfied 
teacher can be getting a start toward something more con- 
genial. Often it happens that the person who is a poor drudge 
in the school-room will be a master workman in the shop. The 
courses in correspondence set strongly toward the industrial 
and manual pursuits. § They have also possibilities, of course, 
in many other directions. Newspaper methods are very suc- 
cessfully explained by one of the schools. Architecture can be 
started under this plan. In fact the elements of most studies 
can be properly imported by correspondence. 

The great educational service, of course, that the correspond- 
ence schools are rendering, is that they give people in the 
country and in the less intellectual cities opportunities for a 
wider culture and a more exact training than they could oth- 
erwise obtain. They offer much more than Chautauqua courses 
or reading circles because they give special as well as general 
training. They are not taking the place of the technical and 
professional schools, but they are doing much to supplement 
the work of these. Thru them thousands of workers all over 
the country are preparing themselves to do better work in the 
callings in which they are engaged or to go into new callings 
with something of practical training. 

As a means of preparation for special examinations like those 
of the United States Civil Service Commission the method of 
correspondence is peculiarly useful. 
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Maps and Map Making. 


The progress ot events is rapidly changing the map of the 
world. The United States has expanded. There is bound to be 
a grand readjustment in South Africa shortly after the termi- 

* nation of the present Anglo-Boer war. China, and indeed, the 
whole Orient, will soon become a dependency of Europe. 
Amid such shifting conditions it is hard for the publishers, and 
harder still for teachers to keep up with current history. 

The effort, however, has to be made. It is an educational 
crime to teach children things that are not right. So far as it 
can be done without incurring inordinate expense, the schools 
sought to keep their political geography up to date. 

To make this possible, the standard school geographies are 
constantly being revised. There is also much to be accom- 
plished thru the use of wall maps and inexpensive atlases. 
Every progressive teacher ought to know about the Rand- 
McNally Geographical Series, which is published weekly and 
which gives special maps of localities about which contempo- 
rary interest is centered. The yearly subscription price is low 
enough to place the series within the reach of school libraries 
and school magazine clubs. 

A good example of the series is the“ Atlas of Two Wars” 
whith the firm has recently brought out. In it are printed 
maps of the Philippines, with complete descriptive account and, 
in still greater elaboration, the South African republics with 
pictures, historical information, and statistics. The value of 
such a publication at this time is self-evident. 

Some of the new Rand-McNally wall maps are also of great 
contemporary interest. Among others isa hydrographic map of 
the Pacific ocean with its fringe of surrounding lands. Nothing 
could be better for giving children a clear idea of directions and 
distances. This map illustrates vividly what Mr. Brooks 
Adams means when he says that within a century the United 
States will have faced completely about and instead of looking 
to Europe, will form a great empire encircling the Pacific 
ocean. We areprone now to think of China and Japan as being 
the far East. As a matter of fact they are shown on this map, 
the far West. 

Regarding this particular map it may be interesting to those 
who like to look at the practical side of things to state that the 
cost of engraving it was over $3,000. There were, of course, 
other items of expense, but this is one of the heaviest. To en- 
grave a map sixty-six inches by forty-four upon a single copper 
plate is an undertaking of some pith and moment. 

Only in the United States are maps of this size so engraved. 
If you examine any of the large wall maps made in Germany you 
will see that they differ from the American maps in two partic- 
ulars. They are printed in water color, from stone ; that is to 
say, they are lithographs. They are also printed in sections. 
A map of the size mentioned above will ordinarily consist of 
eight sections mounted upon cloth or stout paper. 

The advantage of the American map is obvious. The sections 
of the German map are pasted by hand, and not infrequently 
pasted badly. The parallels of latitude and longitude do not 
always connect. Rivers seem sometimes to end abruptly. 
Then, too, the map-makers often paste side by side sections 
that were not printed at the same time. The older sheets have 
faded with exposure, and the map in consequence shows differ- 
ences in coloration where no such differences were intended. 
Such errors of the map-maker are very perplexing and irrita- 
ting to the student. 

The American map, printed froma single plate, is, in mechan- 
i¢al construction, superior to anything produced abroad. In- 
deed Rand, McNally & Company, have worked up a large for- 
eign business. They have good sales in England and in Ger- 
many, the native land of modern maps. Only recently they 
have begun to invade the Orient. They have lately filled a 
large order for the kingdom of Siam. 


A Talk With Mr. Morse. 


Not only the map-makers but all the text-book publishers 
who bring out geographies and geographical readers are alive 
to the new interest in out-of-the-way parts of the globe: This 
is an age of expansion. The imagination ‘is every day fired 
with tales of exploration and conquest in new realms. 

The series of geographical readers “Around the World,” 
which the Morse Company, 96 Fifth avenue, New York, is 
bringing out illustrates very well the tendency in geography 
teaching to appeal to the imagination. Mr. Morse himself 
speaks eloquently of their good qualities and with a touch of 
pardonaple pride at being their publisher. 

“The point of view of these books is,” he says, “sociological. 
The authors depend upon the well known fact that children are 
especially caught by the habits and customs of a strange people. 
The points of difference are what appeal to them. They love 
the primitive and unusual. 
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“Now it is at this time especially important that our young 
people should become well acquainted with the sociology of the 
barbaric races. Weare coming into increasingly close rela- 
tions with “‘the sad andsullen peoples’ of the globe. Our suc- 
cess in dealing with them will be in large measure conditioned 
by our understanding of them. The culture epoch theory has al- 
ways been advanced as a justification of the attention paid in 
the schools to primitive society. This justification will be 
strengthened by the position in which we now find ourselves. Our 
children must be trained to the largest possible comprehension 
of society. 

“You will notice that this little series, which Mr. Carroll, of 

Worcester, and his daughter are responsible for, exactly carries 
out this newest idea of geography teaching. Three volumes 
have already come out; the others are to follow. Besides the 
general sociological features, special attention has been given 
in the third volume to our new possessions. You will notice 
how complete the information about the West Indies is. The 
description of the manner of living down there is most accu- 
rate and satisfactory. Theamountof space given to Cuba and 
the Philippines needs no justification. The children hear the 
new possessions talked of at home; they read about them in 
the newspapers. It is only natural that they should be inter- 
ested. 
“Tn connection with these books on aboriginal subjects, I 
am getting out some illustrations for Miss Pratt’s new book 
which are in accordance with an interesting principle. You 
know that text-book illustrations are not in all cases suited to 
the child’s ideas of artisticexpression. Indeed about two-thirds 
of the pictures are drawn by adults who have never given to 
child-study the slightest thought. They simply draw for chil- 
dren as they would draw for grown up people. 

“Tn two or three books, to my knowledge, there has been an 
attempt to obviate this diffculty by reproducing children’s 
drawings. This plan has not worked well. Children’s pictures 
are, of course, mere suggestions and, while educationally inter- 
esting, are too crude to serve as serious illustrations. 

“Tn this little book the drawings have been produced by a 
competent illustrator who has made a careful preliminary study 
of a great mass of children’s pictures depicting scenes from the 
same Indian stories. Some fifty children in an Illinois school 
illustrated the story with their crude sketches. When a con- 
siderable number of children have, in depicting a given scene, 
hit upon essentially the same compositional motive, the illus- 
trator has always selected that as the basis for his own com- 
position. Where the motives have been varied with no one 
predominating some one of the most striking has been selected 
In this way we believe than a drawing will be produced which 
is more likely to appeal to the child than the ordinary picture 
based upon an adult’s ideas. 

“In this, asin everything else in the text-book line, the great 
problem is to get the child’s point of view. We publishers need 
lessons in child study quite as sadly as the teachers themselves.” 


A New Geography Periodical. 


George F. Cram, the Chicago map publisher, has started a 
magazine which will be called Cram’s Magazine. It will be 


devoted to history, geography, and current topics! The editors 


are Israel Smith Clare and Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron. 


Useful Arts and Handicrafts. 


Of very great value to teachers of art and manual training 
will be the series of monographs devoted to useful arts and 
handicrafts, published by the Photo-Beacon Company, Chicago. 
This series was planned by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, founder 
of the Public Industrial Art school of Philadelphia, and was in- 
tended for publication in one large volume to be called ‘One 
Hundred Minor Arts.” The publishers have thought, however, 
that the widest publicity will be obtained by issuing them in 
the form of a series of small handbooks. 

This breaking of the work into separate sections has made it 
easier to add to the matter supplied by the original author, and 
to include many extra illustrations, designs, etc. It has pro- 
vided for the introduction of a few additional treatises, such as 
“Soldering, Brazing, and Joining of Metals,” “Dyes, Stains, 
Inks, Lacquers, Varnishes and Polishes,” and others which will 
be added from time to time, and which will be the subjects of 
constant reference from the other books. It also leaves the 
series elastic for the introduction of other kindred subjects. 

Some twenty numbers of theseries are now ready. They in- 
clude such subjects as Wood-carving, Gauge-work, Poker-Work 
or Pyrography, Gilding and Gold-paint making, Soldering and 
Brazing, Etching and Metals. The series is a valuable eneyclo- 
pedia of the minor arts and handicrafts. No manual training 
department can afford to be without it. 
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Practical Wireless Telegraphy. 


The instrument shown in the cut is one of the latest devices 
putting into practical operation the principle of wireless tele- 
graphy. The instrument is composed of a coherer and deco- 
herer, mounted on one base. It has been tested thru a distance 
of 400 feet. Complete directions for connections and adjust- 


ments are furnished with each instrument. Students interested 
in the subject are advised to read Fohies’ “The History of 
Wireless Telegraphy” and Kerr’s “Wireless Telegraphy.” The 
apparatus is manufactured by the L. E. Knott Apparatus Com- 
pany, Boston. 


A Simple Gas Generator. 


The accompanying sketch illustrates a very simple and in- 
expensive gas generator. It is the design of Prof. Charles E. 
Wait, of the department of chemistry at the University of 
Tennessee. 

It consists of five parts, viz: 1. An outer cylindrical glass 
jar holding about 10 liters of the acid liquid, when ready for 
use ; its height is 37 centimeters, and diameter 22 centimeters. 

2. A gas reservoir consisting of a, bell jar, with glass stop 
cock, securely fastened to a heavy top. The height of the bell 
jar is 22 centimeters, its diameter 12 centimeters. 

3. A large glass cup, 17 centimeters in height and 9.5 centi- 
meters in diameter. It holds 2.5 kilograms of calcium carbon- 


ate. 

4, A hollow porcelain base upon which rests ‘the. glass cup 
containing the solid. 

The outer vessel holding the acid liquid consists of a large 


battery jar. The gas holder is a bell jar made by cutting off 


the bottom of a bottle. This jar is securely fastened by the 
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neck to a heavily loaded wooden top, which keeps the gas jar 
submerged even when filled with gas. A stopper is securely 
fastened into the neck of the jar, and as it is not to be removed 
it is made absolutely gas tight by means of an asphalt cement. 
A tube with glass stopcock passes thru this stopper. 

The cylindrical glass vessel holding the solid is perforated 
around the bottom to allow the acid to pass in and dissolve the 
solid. This glass vessel rests upon a porcelain base which rests 
on the bottom, of the large jar. 

The efficiency of the generator is no doubt enhanced by the 
fact that the solid is placed some distance above the bottom of 
the generator and hence above the spent or exhausted acid 
liquid. The great capacity and the ease with which it may be 
taken apart, emptied and refilled in connection with its nominal 
cost make it a very suitable generator for general laboratory 
use. 

For Wall and Ceiling Decoration. 


A large number of school-rooms in Chicago have been tinted 
with muresco, a preparation manufactured by Benjamin Moore 
& Company, New York and Chicago. What is claimed for 
muresco is briefly this: It is a dry, powdered preparation 
ready for use with the addition of boiling water. It covers a 
surface well and does a better job with one coat than ordinary 
kalsomine with two. It takes more water, pound for pound, 
than any other wall finish on the market. It can be mixed and 
allowed to stand in warm weather without fear of its spoiling. 
It can be used on new lime walls and ceilings and on soft por- 
ous plaster. It does not rub off, crack, or peel but makes a 
permanently hard surface. 

Muresco comes in fourteen tints which are shown in a hand- 


some booklet: 
The Alphabet Drill. 


An excellent feature for a school entertainment is the “ Al- 
habet Drill, a series of march movements with musical accom- 
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paniment by Mr. A. Alexander, author of “ Modern Gymnastic 
Exercises.” It provides for the formation of the letters of the 
alphabet and for the spelling of words, by many columns of 
children. The evolutions, as explained by the author, are in 
reality very simple. The only apparatus required is a small 
bell attached to elastic for passing over the hand. 

This alphabet drill is only one of a series by the same author. 
In England they have become very popular; in this country 
they deserve to be equally well known. They are published by 
George Philip & Son, 32 Fleet street, London. 


Vacation Tours. 


It is hardly possible to estimate the number of teachers and 
school officials who will go abroad this coming summer. How 
profitable such a trip is has become a matter of common note. 
The teacher brings back from classic scenes an enthusiasm 
which lightens the whole burden of the coming year’s work. 
Nor is the expense now-a-days a matter of great moment. 
It is hardly more expensive to pass a summer in the Alps than 
in the Adirondacks. It is not an expensive matter to vi- 
sit in comfort in a single summer all the lands reached by 
Ulysses in his perilous journeyings of twenty years. 

Most people who go abroad will find it convenient and eco- 
nomical to join a personally conducted tour. The Bartlett 
Tours Company, of Philadelphia, under the able presidency of 
Mr. Edward C. Dixon, is issuing a very attractive prospectms 
of foreign tours. This firm has booked a great many educa- 
tional people. 

Another series of European trips that possess elements of . 
great attractiveness are the Crawford Art Educational Tours. 
These are conducted by Prof. Walter S. Goodnough, director of 
art instruction in the borough of Brooklyn. Prof. Goodnough 
is so distinguished an art critic that it is safe to say that such 
tour will be in itself a liberal education. 

The tours include visits to all the famous museums of Europe 
and to the Paris exposition. The cost has been carefully studied 
so as to bring the advantages within the reach of persons of 
moderate incomes. All correspondence relating to these tours 
should be addressed to Walter S. Goodnough, {267a., Lewis 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Getting School Pianos in Philadelphia, 


The Philadelphia Teacher has been comparing the method of 
supplying New York schools with pianos, as outlined in THE- 
ScHOOL JouRNAL of Oct. 7, with the Philadelphia plan. The 
methods employed in the Quaker City are as follows : 

1. Penny-a-Punch.—Pupils equipped with cards containing a 
hundred numbers. Everybody within a mile of the school 
bothered by scores of children with requests to punch numbers 
on cards at a cent a punch. The punching diverts attention 
from the begging. 

2. Entertainment.—Exists in various forms, ranging from 
performance of hired company to clipping party. Residents and 
business men frantic over innumerable and persistent efforts to 
sell tickets. Time and attention of teachers and pupils divert- 
ed from school. 

3. Exeursions.—To Atlantic City, Valley Forge or Washing- 
ton, generally. Much like entertainment scheme. 

4. Newspaper Contest—Months given to collecting coupons 
to be voted for most popular school. Unqualified success for 
the newspaper. Effect on schools may be inferred from the 
prohibition of this scheme by board of public education some 
time ago. 

5. Private Subseription—Sometimes donation of piano by 


‘some friend of schools. Sometimes payment on installments by 


pupils and teachers, with many a subterfuge to avoid violating 
rule of board of public education. Sometimes begging pure 
and simple. 

Surely this is unworthy of a great city. 


SF 
The Werner School Book Company has just published its 
series of “Rational Writing Books.” Owing to the fact that 
vertical writing has hitherto tended to slowness of movement, 
the subject of rapidity has received special attention. Rapid 
vertical penmanship is claimed as a necessary sequence of the 
use of these books. - 


A History of English Literature which is sure to give a great 
impetus to the study of that subject in the schools is that which 
has been written by Prof. F. V. N. Painter and just published 
by Sibley & Ducker, of Boston and Chicago. Prof. Painter is a 
most fascinating writer, as-a very casual inspection of this 
book will show. Fine typographical work and excellent illus- 
trations make it one of the most attractive histories of English 
Kiterature we have yet seen. A longer notice of the volume 
will be given in a later number of THE JOURNAL. 
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The “‘ One Man Power” Meeting.: 


The question of ‘what has come to be known as “One 
Man Power” in education was the subject of a most 
significant and interesting discussion conducted at Cen- 
tral Music Hall, Chicago, on Monday evening, Feb. 26. 
While the immediate object of the discussion was to set 
forth the advantages of an intelligent superintendency 
for the schools of Chicago, as contrasted with the disad- 
vantages of a composite government represented by a 
body of men and women more or less incompetent to the 
task of school management, it was nevertheless, a discus- 
sion interesting, in its very nature, to every community 
in the country. 

The speakers were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia ; President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and President Eliot, of Harvard. 

Dr. Butler maintained that teachers as a professional 
body could not be successfully directed by any person or 
persons who were not themselves professional educators. 
He said, further, that the corrupt influences of politics 
could never be overcome so long as the offenses of indi- 
viduals were concealed by the vote of a majority, where- 
as the responsible individual, standing alone in the light 
of publicity, could not conceal either his moral weakness 
or his professional incompetency. 

President Wheeler spoke to the same effect. He de- 


' clared that school boards were peculiarly susceptible to 


perverting influences, especially those emanating from 
publishing concerns; that a large number of men, 
selected only because of party loyalty, and making no 
claim to fitness for the right direction, of our school sys- 
tem, would always be a hindrance to the perfecting of 
our schools. The only wise course left to us was the 
selection of an expert superintendent of sound moral 
nature and keen sense of responsibility. 

President Eliot agreed with Dr. Butler and President 
Wheeler. He very happily instanced himself as an ex- 
ample of “One Man Power” of thirty years’ standing. 
The right individual] in the right place, as against incom- 
petent bodies, he thought to be one of the expressed 
ideals of democracy, the very life of this depending on 
the right moral sense of the individual. And this moral 
sense is wanted, first of all, in our educators. Individual 
power, he said, could never become despotic for the 
reason that the will of the individual superintendent was 
always subject to the corporate will of his associates, 
principals, and advisors. 

The president of the Chicago Civic Federation, Mr. 
Franklin H. Head, introduced the speakers. The audi- 
ence was very large, and to judge from the applause, was 
fully in sympathy with the views set forth. 

The speakers all assumed that the superintendent into 
whose hands vast administrative power should be placed 
would be an ideal educator with a keen judgment of 
conditions and persons, and without the slightest of the 
errors and weaknesses of human beings. This may ex- 
plain their absolute faith in the efficiency of the plan for 
whose adoption they argued. ‘ 
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Changing Places. 


The New Zealand Schoolmaster prints a suggestion that 
has at least the claim of novelty upon the consideration 
of American teachers. If it does not result in a “ puss 
in the corner” game by which some one is always likely 
to be “it,” while some one else takes the corner, the plan 
may be quite a good thing. However, here it is : “In some 
countries a teacher desirous of a change of scene and 
sphere can gratify the longing by negotiating an inter- 
change of position with some other teacher. An arrange- 
ment of this kind is found to be highly advantageous. 
It often enables a man or woman to effect a change 
conducive to renewed health and vigor. Here in South- 
land the practice has become recognized ;. but what is 
wanted is that a teacher in any district may have facilit- 
ies for exchanging with a fellow teacher in any other 
district. One may be very sure that such facilities 
would prove in many cases a boon of inestimable value. 
The teacher enervated by a northern climate could then 
obtain relief by changing spheres with some one, say, in 
Otago or Southland, who found that the climate of these 
parts was too rigorous for his or her constitution; and 
those who were tired of city life would thus have the 
opportunity of recupérating in the country.” 

SF 
A Unique Endowment. 


Attempts to promote educational progress take differ- 
ent forms in different places. One of the most interest- 
ing and unique efforts in this direction is exhibited by the 
founding of a “ School of Pedagogy ” in Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, some twelve years ago, by a rather eccentric char- 
acter, known as James Christy. This man, who was born 
in 1806, having no facilities for obtaining an education, 
borrowed books and studied by himself, finally fitting 
himself to teach. He won an enviable reputation in 
school work. Later he gave up teaching and became a 
land surveyor. In 1867, he removed to Windsor and 
lived entirely by himself. But his interest in schools did 
not wane. He was made member of the board of educa- 
tion and gave much of his time to visiting schools. His 
sympathies went out especially to poor children who 
were eager to get education. 

By industry, economy, and temperance Christy amassed 
considerable wealth. His wish was to leave his property 
to a worthy boy whose great ambition was to gain knowl- 
edge. But he seems to have been unsuccessful in his 
search for an heir. “I cannot find any boy who really 
cares for knowledge,” was his constant plaint. Finally 
he made his will and left his money, amounting to $30,- 
000, to Ashtabula county to be used for the support of a 
county institute and the “Christy School of Pedagogy.” 
The sessions of this school are held in the summer, last- 
ing six weeks. The work is under the direction of Supt. 
J. P. Trent, of Geneva, Ohio, and covers the usual course 
of study in summer institutes for teachers. 

GS 

School boards and teachers are, as a rule, opposed to 
the “one man power” in school administration; the 
majority of superintendents and their personal friends 
and supporters, on the other hand, seem to favor giving 
the largest possible power to the man at the head of the 
school system. We allof us have considerable confidence 


in ourselves. 
[Editorial Notes continued on page 245.] 
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New York City Hall of Education. 


‘The New York board of edu- 
cation is at last adequately 
housed. The formal acceptance 
of the new Hall of Education, 
at Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, took place on Feb. 22. 
Tre new hall occupies a central 
location on the island of Man- 
Y. hattan. For a large propertion 
4, of the teachers and others who 
have educational interests the 
vicinity of Fifty-ninth street 
is easily accessible. 

The building itself is a 
model of office architecture, 
having commodious rooms, well 
lighted, and with broad windows. Plenty of space is 
afforded for the expansion, if need be in coming years, 
of the various departments, and a general air of comfort 
prevails. The elevators are thoroly appreciated by those 
who have for years been accustomed to climb the creak- 
ing staircase in the old Grand street building. 

The exercises in connection with the dedication were 
held in the large assembly hall on the second floor—a 
severe, classic hall, chastely white and guiltless of any 
meretricious adornment. In the gallery were one hun- 
dred children from the public schools, chosen by Dr. 
Frank Damrosch to preserve the reputation of New York 
schools for good music. 
The pupils sang delight- 
fully—Fairlamb’s “Un- 
furl the Starry Flag ;” 
“Lift Thine Eyes,” from 
Mendelssohn; “Hark, 
Hark the Lark,” by Schu- 
bert ; Beethoven’s “The 
Heavens Declare,” and 
finally “America,” in sing- 
ing which all the assem- 
blage joined. 


Many Educators Present. 








The audience illustrat- 
ed the remark of one of 
the speakers, that many 
people fail to realize that 
New York has become one 
of the educational centers 
of the world. The educa- 
tors present included 
many of national reputa- 
tion. Every seat was oc- 
cupied and the audience | 
threatened to fill the 
aisles. Admission was by 
card only. 

On the platform sat the 
entire board of education 
with a large delegation of 
invited guests. Among ¥ 
others was the venerable gestalt. 
Andrew H. Green, father we 
of Greater New York, @ 
who was president of the “g 


distinguished ex-president &, ee 
was Mr. J. Edward Sim- 
mons, who held the office 
during the years 1886-90. 
The ceremony began 
formaily when Hon. R. H. 
Adams, chairman of the committee on buildings, rose to 
transfer the new structure to Mr. J. J. Little in his 
capacity as president of the board of education. It was, 
said Mr. Adams, a source of deep gratification to the 
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The New Hall of Education. 
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committee to have completed a twelve years’ task. They 
wished to bestow all possible praise upon the architects, 
N. Le Brun & Sons; upon 
the superintendent of school 
buildings, Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
without whom the building 
could hardly have been erect- 
ed; and to the contractors, 
Thomas Cockerill & Sons, who 
at great financial hardship to 
themselves pushed the work 
to completion within the spec- 
ified time. 


Mr. Little Receives the Building. 


With a few, well-chosen 
remarks Mr. Little received 
the building. Turning to Mr. 
Guggenheimer he said: “You, sir, may with especial 
propriety receive this magnificenf structure, since you 
were a member of that board of education which pur- 
chased the site upon which it stands. You were one of 
those who long ago perceived that the needs of the board 
would not be satisfied until_we should have a suitable hall 
of education. aa 

“The entire capacity of thefold hall in Grand street is 
about that of one floor in this building. All the depart- 
ments of the greatest educational system of America are 
now brought under one roof. 

“T need not say that every effort has been made in the 
past decade to provide 
suitable accommodations 
for teachers and pupils. 
Since 1891 sixty-two beau- 
tiful school buildings have 
been erected and twelve 
are still in course of con- 
struction. These furnish 
seatings for over 100,000 
children. So rapidly is 
the school population of 
New York growing that 
we shall soon have reached 
the half million mark. 

“Fortunate it is that in 
this era of expansion we 
have at the head of our 
building department a 
young and enthusiastic 
architect, Mr. C. B. J. 
Snyder, who has by his 
creative energy brought 
Di the school architecture 
wy ».. of New York up to the 

highest standard ever 
reached anywhere. Our 
school buildings are the 
best constructed and best 
equipped in the world, and 
this Hall of Education is 
their crowning glory.” 
| Mr. Randolph Guggen- 
g-, heimer, in receiving the 
building, said that he re- 
garded it as a perpetual 
token of the dependence 
of American prosperity 
upon American intelli- 
gence. If our public 
schools are the most im- 
portant agents for our 
civilization, it is no less 
, true that the excellence 
ot the schools depends qu'te as much upon their 
executive management as ‘upon the skill of individual 
teachers or upon the studies pursued. The department 
of education, henceforth to be housed in a way that shall 
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Tablet in the Hallway of the New Building. 


not put New Yorkers to blush, is the most important ed- 
ucational institution in our city. 


Dr. Harris Lauds New York, 


In a similar strain of congratulation was the address 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of ed- 
ucation. “It is,” said he, “a privilege for any man to 
take part in this ceremony and to have this opportunity 
of congratulating your board upon the work which, dur- 
ing fifty years, has been doing in this most important 
center of the United States. You represent millions of 
people whose eyes are constantly fixed upon New York. 
Whatever you do in educational as in other lines is re- 
garded with attention and appreciation by the whole 
country. 

“This community is the great center of exchange for 
the continent of North America. Stop exchange and 
you stop production. All industry presupposes an ex- 
change city. In 1800 the average daily productive 
capacity of our people was ten cents; to-day it is fifty- 
two cents. Increase of skill has been less responsible 
for this than financial and industrial combination. 
Nothing useful goes to waste where the markets are 
used rightly. Property becomes wealth thru use. This 
is the significance of New York in the United States ; it 
is the great exchange city. Naturally, then, whatever 
‘you do is widely reported. 

“The increase in your school population has kept pace 
with the marvelous growth of your city. In 1810 the 
old Free School Society enrolled 500 pupils. To-day you 
have a thousand times that number. In 1853 your 
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schools cost $600,000. Last year the expen- 
aitures were over $12,000,000. May the 
next fifty years show as great progress in all 
directions, material and spiritual !” 


Words From the State Superintendent. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner followed 
Dr. Harris. He said in part: “It was a 
happy thought to have the dedication of 
this building take place on February 22, for 
the structure stands for objects which Wash- 
ington would have heartily approved. It is 
dedicated to truth and freedom. 

“Growth will follow healthful conditions, 
A well-organized school systemwill never be- 
come diseased. In matters educational we 
are all expansionists, and in this imperial city 
there are no anti-imperialists. Having the 
honor to represent the interests of a great 
commonwealth, I congratulate you in the 
name of the state of New York. 

“There is no need to assure you that our 
department is interested in the affairs of this 
great city. We are proud of what has al- 
ready been accomplished ; we are full of hope 
for the future. We realize that you are 
helping to make the Empire State worthy 
of its name. You have often been severely 
criticised. ‘The mistakes you have made 
have been magnified by censorious. critics. 
But any one of an optimistic turn of mind 
can see that you are coming out all right. 
You have good school boards, good superin- 
tendents, and good teachers. 

“One of your greatest difficulties is that 
incidens upon the rapid growth of your city. 
You have trouble in finding accommodations 
for your children. That trouble is really 
less serious than the one which perplexes 
many townships of this state- the problem 
of finding children for their accommodations. 

“You are now asking from the state leg- 
islature help which that legislature will cer- 
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tainly give. In 1885 the state appropriation amounted to 
only about $45 per school-room. Now, thanks in large 
measure to the efforts of the New York city delegation, 
the appropriation has been increased to $100 a school- 
room. It will be seen from this that the state owes you a 
debt of gratitude for the liberality of your representa- 
tives. 

“Tt is my opinion that your school system is not so in- 
timately connected with that of the state as it normally 
should be. Closer relations would be mutually helpful. 
The state department wants to deal fairly with every 
part of the state. Too often matters are brought to the 
legislature for decision which were far better decided in 
our office. That you are yourselves anxious for a closer 
relationship with our department is indicated by your pro- 
viding a room in this building for our use. Henceforth 
we shall maintain a representative here at the education- 
al center of the metropolis.” 


Letters of Regret. 


In the absence of Mr. Chester S. 
Lord, who was to have spoken for the 
board of regents, Secretary Palmer 
read letters of regret from Mr. Lord, 
who was prevented by illness from at- 
tending, from President McKinley, from 
Governor Roosevelt, and several others. 
Mr. Chas. H. Knox, an ex-president of 
the board of education, was then called 
upon to speak for the educators of the 
last decade. 

Mr. Knox stated at the outset that 
he was somewhat disturbed at the 
wording of his invitation. He was asked 
to make a brief address, the word being 
underlined. He had replied in kind 
to Mr. Little that he should be very 
glad to make a brief address. That, it 
seemed, was not enough. More lately 
he had received a note from Secretary 
Palmer asking for a copy of the brief 
address he was about to deliver. Upon 
the whole, it would seem that some im- 
plication was intended. 


A Model of Brevity. 


“ However,” he said, “I trust that 
I shall say briefly the little I have to 
say. Few people think of New York 
as an important educational center. 
Her other activities call away the at- 
tention from her schools. Yet there are 
in this city ten colleges, every one of which would make 





MK. JOHN JASPER, 
Superintendent of Schools for Manhattan and the Bronx. 
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Old and New School-Houses.—New York City. 


the reputation of a smaller place. There are profession- 
al schools and other private institutions of the highest 
standing. But over and above all are the public schools 
—the special pride of New York. 

“The work these are doing is the cynosure of every 
eye. I wish in no sense to detract from it. Yet there 
is one suggestion I wish to make, as the kernel of my 
brief address. I am aware that many eminent educators 
think otherwise. Yet I must speak out. My suggestion 
relates to the course of study. Special branches ought 
to be learned by-specialists. The problem in the schools 
is the greatest good of the greatest number. Art, music, 
and the rest are very interesting. Yet, remember this: 
Most of our pupils must be bread-winners at fourteen. 
They get none of the benefits of higher education. They 
must be able to spell, to write legibly, to speak gramma- 
tically, or they will fail at the start. They need to know 
a few things well, not many things superficially. Both 
teachers and pupils are to-day suffering from too many 
subjects. It is time to call a halt on the multiplication 
of studies. Let us get back to fundamentals. Let us 
teach the three R’s.” 


What the New Building Stands Fer, 


The last speaker was Mr. William H. Maxwell, city 
superintendent‘of schools, who spoke as follows: “The 
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first feeling of those of us who are to make the new Hall 
of Education our official residence is naturally one of con- 
gratulation. We shall no longer have to work in the stuffy 
rooms, the noisy corridors, and the subterranean vaults 
of the building on Grand street. Yet there must be 





Me. C. B. J. SNYDER, 
Superintendent of School Buildirgs. 


something of a feeling of regret in leaving that historic 
structure. In it were laid the foundations of the present 
school system. In it many of the best and wisest citi- 
zens of New York have given free labor to the cause of 
public education. In it, too, much good and fruitful ser- 
vice has been performed by school officials and clerks. 


March 8, 1900: 


Let us still regard the old building with something of 
veneration. 

“The new building should signify the need of in- 
creased effort. It should stand for a broader outlook 
upon the field of education. The province of the schools 
is not merely to teach things commercially useful ; it ig 
to develop the citizen and the man. I should not ke con- 
sistent with my own record did I not, in all courtesy, say 
a word in reply to Mr. Knox’s adversion upon our school 
curriculum. He stated that the child who leaves school 
at fourteen gets none of the benefits of higher education. 
Does not the youngest child get something from his 
teacher who has had the benefit of a higher education ? 
The most important agent in education is the teacher, 
Magnify his office. Grant him confidence and honor. 
The teacher is the school. No sumptuousness of equip- 
ment can make a good school if it have not the right 
teachers. To bring ourchildren under the influence of 
good teachers is the prime business of education. May 
we all, from the highest to the lowest, direct our efforts 
toward making all the influences which surround our 
children, influences of uprightness. _ Thus only may the 
American republic be perpetuated.” 

A banquet at the Hotel Savoy followed the exercigeg, 


SF 


To give people the power to readjust their vocatiors, 
and to climb up to better paid and more useful indus- 
tries out of lives of drudgery, is a great thing, a sufficient 
reason in itself for establishing a public school system. 
But to give the people the power of participating in each 
other’s thoughts — to give each one the power to conitri- 
bute his influence to the formation of a national public 
opinion—is a far greater good ; for it looks forward to 
the millennium, when no wars will be needed for the 
mediation of hostile ideas—Dr. W. T. HARRIS, 

















State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota. (See note on page 250.) 
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Death of Emanuel R. Boyer. 


The sudden death of Emanuel R. Boyer on Saturday 
last means an almost irreparable loss to the new Chicago 
institute. He was a man of unusual executive ability 
and thoroly in sympathy with Colonel Parker’s ideas and 
plans. His “Manual of Biology” is a popular high 
school text-book. Some months ago he resigned the 
principalship of the South Division high school, Chicago, 
to become the director of the school endowed by Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine to carry to the fullest possible fruition 
the educational principles applied in the Cook county 
normal school. The firmness with which Mr. Boyer took 
hold of the many problems connected with the organiza- 
tion and business administration of the new institution 
gave assurance that Colonel Parker would be able to give 
his whole strength to the purely educational upbuilding 
of his great school. Mr. W. W. Atwood has been asked 
to Pek after the duties of the director’s office tem- 
porezily, 

SE 

The greatest waste in school management results from 

lack of systematized individual responsibility. As the 


‘teacher holds a pupil responsible for his share in the 


order and advancement of the class, so the teacher should 
be answerable for the work of his grade, the principal 
for the condition of his school, and the superintendent 
for the efficiency of the whole system. It would seem 
to be demanded by practical wisdom that the principal 
should have some discretionary power in the appoint- 
ment of teachers who are to work in his school. A plan 
of this kind would at least fazilitate the fixing of respon- 
sibility for results. 


The 825,000 Catholics of the archdiocese of New 
York support three universities, one seminary, eleven 
colleges for boys, thirty-eight academies for girls, 190 
parochial schools attended by 43,417 pupils, six 
orphans’ asylums with 2,307 orphans. The diocese of 
Brooklyn, which includes all of Long Island and numbers 
one-half a million, has one seminary, four colleges for 
boys, sixteen academies for girls, sixty-four parochial 
schools attended by nearly thirty thousand pupils, and 
t welve orphans’ asylums sheltering over thirty-five hundred 
orphans 





Alexis Frye, Superintendent of the Schools of Cuba. 
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The Busy Qorld. 


Surrender of Gen. Cronie. 


The relief of Kimberley, the flight and capture of 
Gen. Cronje, and the dispersal of other bodies of Boers, 
show what can be done when real leaders, like Roberts 
and Kitchener, are at the head of affairs. . 

The place where Cronje was caught by French’s cav- 
alry and later surrounded by infantry was near Paarde- 
berg, about thirty miles east of Kimberley, on the bank 
of the Modder river. A week before the day of his 
surrender (February 27, the anniversary of Majuba hill) 
it was reported that his position was hopeless; still the 
“old lion” of South Africa held out. It is suspected 
that this was for the purpose of allowing the Boers to 
summon reinforcements and construct works to stop the 
progress of the British on their way to the Orange State 
capital. , 

The fire of over fifty guns was concentrated on Cron- 
je’s force, and the British kept extending their entrench- 
ments closer and closer to the doomed army. Small 
detachments attempted to escape and probably many got 
thru the lines ; about 500 who thus tried to get out were 
captured. Finally the Canadians reached a point within 
eighty yards of the Boer position ; Cronje then sent word 
that he would surrender unconditionally what remained 
of his force ; it numbered 4,000 men. 

The captured general was sent to Cape Town under 
an escort, and his soldiers to the same place in detach- 
ments. Among the captives are M. J. Wolverans, a 
member of the volksraad; field cornet Frus, a Scandina- 
vian; Maj. Albrecht, a German artilleryman ; and Maj. 
von Dewitz, a German officer who has built many of the 
Boers’ engineering works. 


Fighting for Ladysmith’s Relief. 

Recent operations have enabled Gen. Bulier to pierce 
the Boers’ horseshoe line of defense at Ladysmith. He 
has captured Pieter’s hill, about six miles from that city, 
but the Boers still occupy Grober’s Kloof and Bulwana. 
The British guns, however, command these positions. 

Later.—Gen. Buller’s cavalry under Gen. Dundonald 
entered Ladysmith on February 28. The news of the 
relief of that town was enthusiastically received in Eng- 
land. Large numbers of Boers have been withdrawn 
from Natal to oppose Gen. Roberts near Bloemfontein. 
The British have occupied Colesberg, Cape Colony, the 
Boers withdrawing northward. 


Self-Government in Cuba. 

Great progress is being made toward the setilement 
.of important questions in Cuba. One of the most vital 
of these is that in relation to the suffrage. The condi- 
tions decided upon are very simple. The vote is ac- 
corded to native Cubans who can read and write or have 
$250 worth of property, to all men whose names are 
carried on the rolls of the Cuban army, and to all Span- 
iards who: do not choose to retain their allegiance to 
Spain. The voters thus qualified will elect municipal 
officers, both executive and legislative. This is an 
experiment in Cuban self-government, and one of the 
most radical sort. The result will be watched with in- 
tense interest, not only in this country but the world 
over. 

Shall Puerto Rico Have Free Trade? 

A strong fight is being made in Congress for free 
trade between Puerto Rico and the states. At first a bill 
was presented providing for twenty-five per cent. of the 
Dingley bill rates on imports from the island, but it was: 
met by so much opposition even among Republicans 
that a compromise was mdde on fifteen per cent. Even 
this passed the house only by a majority of eleven, and 
its fate in the senate is exceedingly doubtful. It is pos- 
sible that no legislation may be had this session, and 
that the senate may place the entire government of the 
island in the hands of the president. 
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Conditions in Cuban Schools. 


Mr. Alexis E. Frye, superintendent of the schools of Cuba, 
says that glorious work is being done toward the advancement 
of education on the island. He writes: 


The work here is one of exceeding interest, and I am filled 
with admiration for the Cubans who are working so earnestly 
for the schools. Up to date we have opened 2,200 schools, 
with reports from thirty-one municipalities not included. 
Doubtless in the island there are to-day not less than 2,800 
teachers and 125,000 children. The island is ablaze with en- 
thusiasm over the school work, and every particle of credit be- 
longs to the Cuban people, who are rallying round the schools 
as the emblem of future liberty. There is a true and deep- 
seated feeling in the island that the hope of the nation must 
center in the public school. If nothing happens to quench the 
enthusiasm we shall have not less than 250,000 in the schools 
of Cuba before the end of the year. There has been a long 
and bitter struggle, but one by one the newspapers and the in- 
dividuals who attacked the school laws and the courses of 
study have become friends to the public schools, and I can 
truthfully say to-day that nowhere in the length and breadth of 
the island do I know of a single man or woman or a single 
~ that is not at this time my friend. 

he outlook is glorious. Millions of supplies are at present 
on the way to the 131 municipalties of the island, money is 
being generally supplied, the state is paying every cent of the 
expense, there is not one cent of direct tax for school purposes 
in any part of the island, every kind of supply—in fact, every- 
thing connected with the schools, is absolutely free to the 
children. The school law which I had the honor to write is 
perhaps the only state paper in existence which gives to a 
nation a public school system absolutely free, without one 
cent of expense to a child and without one cent of expense to 
the people. The feeling towards Americans, which was very 
bitter sixty days ago, has changed in a remarkable degree to 
one of extreme cordiality, and the papers are kind enough to 
say that the public school has been the principal factor in 
bringing about this change. The central thought of the work 
of the public schools is to give perfect freedom to the Cuban 
people to direct and manage their own schools, but at the 
same time by means of letters, circulars, courses of study. etc., 
to place in the hands of the municipal boards of education all 
possible means which will enable them to judge of the best 
work that is being done in the United States, and thus to hold 
up to them an ideal. In my courses of study, which are now 
being printed and which will be sent broadcast over the island 
this week, the opening words are these: “Absolute freedom 
to every teacher to use his own methods of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools.” 

From the above you can see my entire plan. It is not to give 
license; it is not to leave unguided any portion of the work: it is 
not to place in the hands of untrained teachers and untrained 
boards of education the solution of the school problem. Itis as 
follows: First, to deserve and win the absolute confidence of the 
Cuban people; second,to hold before them a high ideal of school 
work; third, to use the confidence which the teachers and the 
people at large place in the work of my office to guide and di- 
rect the public school. This, in a nutshell, has been the prob- 
lem, and I may repeat that I am filled with admiration for the 
Cuban people because of the magnificent effort they are 
making to live up to the ideal and because of the generous dis- 
position they have shown in so short a space of time in laying 
aside strong prejudices and doubts which filled their minds 
when the school laws were first published a little more than two 
months ago. It is a great blessing to be allowed to work in 
the cause of education with such a people under such hopeful 
conditions, and the feeling of cordiatity cannot help growing 
stronger as the weeks roll by and as the children from the 
poorest homes in the island continue to pour into the school- 
room receiving the beautiful books, the newest and best of 
school furniture, and as the rural districts, lately ravaged by 
war, witness the building, at the expense of the state, of new 
school-houses which will form the nuclei of the myriads of 
towns and villages that are growing up all over this island. 


Needs State Aid. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
university, has made a strong plea before the finance committee 
of the Maryland legislature in favor of a state appropriation of 
$50,000 annually for two years. After dwelling upon the losses 
sustained by the university on account of the depreciation of 
the stock of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, he says : 

‘The expense of maintaining the university is not far from 
$200,000 a year. The income from investments is $100,000. The 
income from tuition, $50,000. These are all round numbers vary- 
ing a little year by year. Unless the deficit of $50,000 can be 
made up, contraction must follow. Contraction will bring great 
discredit, for it will be known thruout the land. Students 
will drop out and a period of anxiety willfollow The university 
has no debts. Its capital, invested in land, buildings, books, and 
apparatus, is $1,000,000. [t hasexcellent friends, wide reputation, ° 
and the hopeful prospect of large gifts. Butit cannot anticipate 
the legacies which are known to be Crawn in its favor, ‘What is 
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needed is a continuance of the aid which the last legislature gave 
for two years more.” 


The Trouble at Cincinnati University. 


A committee of citizens has waited upon the trustees of Cin. 
cinnati university to proffer a request that the board give a 
hearing to the ten dismissed professors. The trustees refused 
to grant such a request and gave their reason for sustaining 
President Ayres in his attitude. They stated that all the pro. 
fessors affected have been annoying the trustees with personal 
visits in the course of which they would criticise severely 
other members of the faculty. The board told the committee 
that President Ayres had no personal feeling in the matter and 
that he was simply carrying out their wishes. 

The trouble has brought in a flood of aogreetions for the 
vacant professorships. One appointment has already been 
made,—that of Prof. Harris Hancock, formerly of Chicago 
university, to be professor of mathematics, 


A Change in Requirements. 


» BALTIMORE, Mp.—The new school board, which goes into 
office on March 1, intends revising the present mba of mak- 
ing eligible lists. All graduates of the city college, the high 
and the normal schools are, by virtue of their graduation, put 
upon the eligible list. It is believed that this has not been 
enough of a barrier: Accordingly, regular examinations will 
be established with the direct policy of thinning out the candi- 
dates. The number of candidates 1s now, in comparison to the 
plans to be filled, absurdly large. 


Building but No Furnishings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A dilemma has presented itself to the 
authorities of the District of Columbia in connection with the 
completion of the Hubbard school, on Columbia Heights. The. 
appropriation bill carried items for two other schools and thru 
some oversight allowed $1,400 for equipment of each of the 
other buildings while it made no appropriation whatever for 
the Hubbard. In constructing the three buildings, the con- 
tractors began with the Hubbard, so that now the city has on 
its hands a complete building without a desk or a window 
shade, and no money in sight for the purchase of furnishings. 
Auditor Petty is trying to get authority to justify him in trans- 
ferring the account of one of the other projected schools. 


A Dakota Normal School. 


VALLEY City, N. D.—As soon as stateh ood was granted to 
North Dakota provision was made by her constitutional con- 
vention for a complete system of schools from the primary 
rural schools to the university. In this system were included 
two normal schools, one of which was located at Valley City 
and was endowed with 500,0co acres of land. The school 
opened its doors September 28, 1891, in a rented building. At 
the close of the school year, June 1892, the present principal, 
George A. McFarland, was elected. The school had been un- 
fortunate during its first year and at the close of this period 
had but two teachers and five students. But the second year 
opened under more favorable auspices. The building {was 
erected in one of the most beautiful spots in the entire 
state a on the 6th day of December was dedicated and oc- 
cupied. 

n its organization the school has followed the general tra- 
dition of the normal schools of the Northwest. In all of the 
newer States it is necessary to give instruction in some of the 
academic studies. 

The school offers two courses of equal rank, the Latin and 
the English course, each requiring four years. It recognizes 
the work of the high schools by offering a professional course 
to be completed in not less than one year. This course is open 
to high schusl and college graduates who desire only the pro- 
fessional studies both practical and theoretical. In connection 
withthe normal school a school for practice is maintained, 
made up of the children living in the vicinity of the school. 

The school aims at thoro scholarship, general knowledge of 
the principles of education, and skill in teaching. To make 
these efficient it insists that there must be high character, con- 
sequently the atmosphere and discipline of the school are such 
as to influence the lives of its students and so to elevate the 
teacher and thru him to promote the best interests of the state. 
It has become a leader not only along educational lines but 
aims thruits faculty and students to lead in the general advance 
of the intelligence, morality, and culture of the people. 


Death of Miss Sarah Porter. 


FARMINGTON, CONN.—Miss Sarah Porter, founder of the 
famous school for girls situated in this town, died on February 
18, at the age of eighty-six. Miss Porter was the daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, and granddaughter of the president 
of Yale bearing the samename. Hernotable educational work 
was the establishment of a school for Christian gentlewomen at 
Farmington. As ateacher she was hardly less powerful and 
successful than Miss Willard, whose school at Troy has be- 
come amemory. Miss Porter retired several years ago from 
the active directorship of the Farmington school, but she re- 
tained her interest in all that concerned it down to the very 
last. Not very long ago the fiftieth anniversary of the institu- 
tion was celebrated by a great reunion of “ Miss Porter’s Girls.” 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


New Reorganization Bill. 


The senate committee in cities has. completed the draft of 
a bill reorganizing the whole school department of New York 
city. It will be submitted to the Senate shortly. 

dome of the provisions are as follows: 

The general school fund shall consist of all moneys raised 
for the payment of salaries of the borough and associate super- 
jntendents and all other members of the supervising and the 
teaching staff thruout the boroughs, in accordance with a sched- 
uleto be provided. The special school fund shall contain 
and embrace all moneys raised for educational purposes not 
included in the general school fund. 

The general fund will be raised by means of a tax of four 
mills, apportioned among the several boroughs by the board of 
education. The money thus raised shall be paid over to the 
board from time to time in such sums as it shall require. 

The school board shall in July of each year transmit to the 
board of education a detailed estimate of the moneys needed 
within the territory under its jurisdiction during the next suc- 
ceeding calendar year. 

The beard of education can approve, reject, or amend these 
estimates. Failing to approve, they must submit their reasons 
to the board of estimate and apportionment. 

The sub-committee of the senate committee has also arranged 
a salaries’ schedule providing for recognition of services of 
teachers outside of New York city by providing that a certifi- 
cate made by the city superintendent of schools that any mem- 
ber of the supervising and the teaching staff, prior to appoint- 
mentin any of the boroughs of the city of New York, has had 
experience equivalent to a certain number of years of expe- 
rience in the public schools of the city of New York, shall en- 
title the holder of such certificate to pay in accordance with 
the schedule of minimum salaries. 

No salary now ¥ to any member of the supervising and 
teaching staff shall be reduced by the operation of the bill, 
nor shall it be so construed as to establish different indivi- 
dual equal annual increments, but the equal annual increment 
for each class of the + per pe and the teaching staff shall be 
uniform, and each shall at once receive all the emolument in 
accordance with the schedule of minimum salaries to which 
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such teacher is entitled by reason of experience and of grade 
of class taught. : 

To provide the necessary funds for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the law for 1900, incase the unexpended balances 
shall not be sufficient, the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment is authorized to direct the issue of revenue bonds suffi- 
cient to provide for any deficiency that shall still exist. The 
borough and associate superintendent and all other members 
of the supervising and the teaching staff shall receive pay for 
I900 in conformity with the provisions of the section precisely 
as if the section had been in effect on Jan. 1, 1900, for this 
purpose the section being declared retroactive to tan if 

The minimum salary at the expiration of fifteen years for a 
regular woman teacher, is to be $1,200, and the maximum $1,500. 
The minimum salary to be paid to any female teacher is $600. 
The minimum salary to be paid to any male teacher after 
twelve years of service is $2,160, and the maximum is $2,280, 
while the minimum male salary is $900. 


High School Congestion. 


In spite of the efforts made by the board of education, it has 
been found impossible to accommodate all the applicants for 
seats in the high schools. Everything has been done that was 
possible in the way of holding two sessions, but even so many 
children are barred out. 

The old quarters of the board, at 146 Grand street, wil] not 
be ready for occupancy before Sept.1. The building will have 
to be reconstructed and completely equipped. It will then 
accommodate about 500 pupils. 


Senator Ford Suggests Compromise. 


State Senator Ford has given out a statement that a bill will 
be introduced into the senate shortly which will satisfy every- 
body. . “It will be,” he said, ‘‘a compromise measure. e 


must have the supportof the two Brooklyn Republican senators. . 


Any kind of a measure will go thru the assembly; the senate 
is where we need the solid Republican vote.” 

The features of the bill, according to Senator Ford, will be: 
First, a tax of four mills on a basis of $600 per teacher, and the 
balance to be distributed according to the fer capita attend- 
ance; second, a new salary schedule, differing from the Ahearn 
schedule; third, a modification of the McCarren bill; by which 
the law will be made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1900; and finally, 
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when there is a shortage in the salary fund, the board of esti- 
mate shall issue revenue bonds for the amount needed.” 

This last provision is to be made mandatory, not permissive, 
so that teachers will always get their salaries. 


Course in Parliamentary Law. 


Two years ago Dr. W. E. Chancellor, formerly head of 
the department of history in Erasmus Hall, now superintend- 
ent of schools at Bloomfield, N. J., conducted a series of con- 
ferences on parliamentary law under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association. Owing to numerous requests this 
course will be repeated. A large number of teachers and prin- 
cipals have already signified their intention of becoming mem- 
bers of the class. 

The course proposes a systematic account of the common 
law of parliamentary bodies. Among the topics discussed will 
be the following, viz.: constitutions, rules and by-laws, main 
motions, subsidiary motions, officers and committees, day’s 
orders and programs, various kinds of parliamentary bodies, 
eres rights of members, origin, nature and force of par- 

iamentary laws. Several sessions will be devoted to practice. 
There will be discussions of school congresses and school 
cities, of the probable development of parliamentary principles 
-under the conditions of American democracy, and of the spe- 
cial rules in Congress, legislatures, municipal assemblies, par- 
ishes. corporations, clubs, and associations. The conferences 
will beheld on Thursdays at 4. Pp. M., at P. S. No. 3., the first 
meeting being on Marchi. Fee, $t. 


Death of Richard Hovey. 


Richard Hovey, the well-known poet, died on Feb. 24. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 1885 and was at 
one time a candidate for the priesthood in the Episcopal 
church. Turning his attention to literature, he wrote several 
long poems on subjects suggested by the Arthurian cycle of 
legends. His best-known verse was in “Songs of Vagabondia” 
written in collaboration with Bliss Carmen. Two years ago, 
Mr. Hovey joined the teaching force of Columbia university. 
He was also professor of English at Barnard. 


Talk by Mr. Churchill. 


Mr. Alfred Vance Churchill, of Columbia college, will address 
the Prang normal art class, 3 West 18th street, at 10.30 A. M., 
Saturday, March 3, on the subject of “ Pose and Animal Draw- 
ing.” Mr. Churchill is well known as a normal art class direc- 
tor and instructor,and he will give a most helpful and inspiring 
lecture. Mr. Churchill has given great thought and attention 
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to figure drawing in all its lines, and has made an especial 
study of the possibilities of this work in the elementar 
schools, 
suggestions in the way of actual work, but will also give these 
suggestions relatively to the work in the public schools. 


Nature Courses of Summer Study. 


A number of New York teachers are planning to take work 
at the biological laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, located at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
The courses in zoology, comparative anatomy, public schoo] 
nature study etc., are well adapted to the teachers’ needs. | Ip. 
formation can be obtained from F. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 
street Brooklyn, or from C, B. Davenport, the University of 
Chicage, Chicago, IIl. 


Womans’ College on Long Island. 


A Roman Catholic woman’s college is to be established at 
Brentwood, Long Island. It will be known as St. Joseph's in 
the Pines. Plans are now being prepared. The building wil] 
cost at least $300,000. St. Joseph's academy at Flushing will 
be discontinued and the pupils transferred to the new institu. 
tion in which there will be accommodations for several hundred 
pupils. The college curriculum will be brought up to the high- 
est standard. 

School of Pedagogy. 


The decennial anniversary of the founding of the School ‘of 
Pedagogy of New York university occurs on Saturday, March 


3. This department of the university has experienced, since. 


its establishment in 1890, a steady growth in the number of 
students in attendance, the number of courses offered, and its 
general and specialequipment. Commemorative exercises with 
special addresses will be held in the assembly room at 11:15 A.M. 
on that day. 

The first of the special series of free public lectures for the 
educational public by members of the faculty will be given by 
Prof. Shaw on next Monday evening. March 5, at 8.15 p. m., in 
the assembly room of the school at Washington square. The 
subject will be the “ Physical and Mental Growth of Children 
Between the Ages of Six and Twelve Years.” The second 
lecture of the series will be given by Prof. Buchner at the same 
hour on Monday evening, March 12. His subject will be 
‘‘ Education as a Scientific Pursuit.” No tickets are required 
for the lectures of this series. 

Dean Shaw and Prof, Judd appointed by the university as 
delegates to the meeting of the Department of Superintend. 
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ence have been in attendance at its sessions in Chicago during 
the past week. ‘ 
Daily School Sanitation. 


That the question of daily school sanitation is a matter re- 
uiring the earnest and thoughtfulattention of superintendents 
and boards of education was clearly brought out by the speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Educational Council of New 
York and vicinity. The discussion of the subject was opened 
by Supt. J. Irving Gorton, of Sing Sing, who outlined with 
great care the various points which call for constant watchful- 
ness on the part of those in charge of schools and school 
buildings. Whatever affects the pnysical health of pupils or 
teacher, said Supt. Gorton, is of vital importance. The New 
York state law requires that the light, ventilation, and heating 
arrangements of school building be passed upon by the proper 
authorities. ‘Twenty cubic feet of air for each pupil must be 
brought in and removed from the school-room a minute. 
Where this rule is carried out the arrangement is in many 
buildings very poor. The exit is usually near the floor, so 
causing a draft, and consequently complaints of cold feet. 
As the feet should be kept at a temperature of 98°, a draft of 
air at 70° is too cool. The heat should enter the room at a 
height of some six or seven feet from the floor. Instead ofone 
large opening in the room, there should be several, so as to 
avoid a sensible current of air abeut either heads or feet of 
pupils. All parts of the room should be equally warm. 

Authorities agree that the light should come from the top 
and rear but few school-rooms areso arranged. Many are tight 
in some parts, dark in others. Fluctuations of light require 
continual attention from teachers. 

Floors should be washed as often as once in every two weeks ; 
= the dust is a constant annoyance and is injurious to 
health. 

Proper provision should be made for the outside clothing 
during school hours. Pupils should not be allowed to wear 
their rubbers in the house, and if they come in with wet feet 
they should be made to dry them if possible. In many school- 
rooms the radiators are so far from the floor that this is im- 
practicable. 

The matter of pupils’ personal cleanliness is an important 
one, 
hands, nails, etc.? Sometimes children have a personal odor 
that is offensive—is it right that such pupils should be allowed 
to sit near, and therefore trouble, others? Great care should 
be taken in cases of sore noses, ears, and especially eyes—as 
ophthalmic diseases are so often contagious—that children so 
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afflicted be not allowed to come.in close contact with others. 
Pupils should be allowed to leave the room as often as nec- 
essary and should be taught the habit of so doing. Where 
theré are contagious diseases, all from the house should be 
kept from school until the physician’s certificate allows return.: 
esks should be single and adjustable, if possible. The 
chair and the seat should be of exactly the right height for the 
pupil. Small books are an advantage and Supt. Gorton longs 
for the coming of their day. Ease of position both in sitting 
and standing should be taught in school; this is a lesson that 
will make children happier thru life. 


IMPROVING EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Prin. C. E. Morse, of East Orange, said that there are in 
English, French and German, more than 600 volumes on the 
subject of school sanitation; this shows its importance. Prin. 
Morse agrees that we must take buildings as they are with all 
their imperfections, but we can help things very much by eter- 
nal vigilance. Currents of hot and cold air can be remedied by 
a deflector which can be placed at any desired angle. Air com- 
ing in is thus diffused thru the room. The common drinking 
cup is still in use in many places; in several New Jersey cities 
the fountain has been adopted instead. In regard to double 
desks, in East Orange these have been cut down by janitors 
during vacations to single desks, and new ones put in to equal 
the number cut down. Supt. Morse believes that desks should 
be adjusted at least three times a year. 

A general discussion followed in which Prins. R. L. Conant, 
John G. Cook, and others took part. The topic of “Good 
Conduct in Schools,” was also on the program, and Supt.S. R. 
Shear, of White Plains, led the discussion with a paper, a por- 
tion of which appears elsewhere in this number. 





Mr. Burton Holmes, whose entertaining lectures have been 
already announced, has improved the illustrated feature by in- 
troducing motion pictures into the body of the lecture itself, 
instead of showing them as an appended series at the end, as 
heretofore. The number of motion pictures to be shown is 
much larger than ever before, while the still pictures are as 
numerous, and, if anything, more beautiful than in any former 
series. Four courses, exactly alike, will be given, the subjects 
being “ Manila,” “ Japan Revisited,” “Round About Paris.” 
“The Grand Canyon of Arizona,” and “ Moki Land.” One 
course will be given Thursday mornings at 11, another at 3 
o’clock on Fridays. and two courses on Thursday and Friday 
evenings, the opening dates being March 8 and 9, at Carnegie 
Lyceum. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Macon, Mo.—As the result of a joint meeting of the board 
of health and citizens, the public schools have all been clesed 
until the small-pox scare has abated. All school children are 
part vaccinated and every suspicious case is closely 
watched. 


OBERLIN, O.—Mr. L. H. Severance, of Cleveland, formerly 
treasurer. of the Standard Oil Company, has given Oberlin 
college $60,000 for the erection and equipment of a chemical 
epee oe He also gave the ground on which the building will 

e erected. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The Walla Walla high school has 
this year for the first time permitted honorary promotions to 
alljthose whose class standing is above eighty-five per cent. 
About one-third of the pupils were exempt from examination 
under this provision. 


Des Moines, 1A.—The bill providing for the establishment 
of three new normal schools was defeated in the lower house 
by a vote of 46 to 47. The action of the house was a great 
surprise. 

- NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The St. Charles college, at Grand 
Coteau, together with a large and valuable library, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Feb. 18. 


* MiLTON, Mass.—The annual founders’ day of the Nute 
high school was celebrated on Feb. 16. The principal, Mr. A. 
T. Smith, presided, and in a brief address called attention to 
the material and intellectual prosperity of the school, which, 
in the last four years has more than doubled its attendance. 


i Emporia, KAN.—The summer term at the state normal 
school will begin on June 7 and end August 8. All the depart- 
ments ot the school will be represented. Expenses are very 
low at this excellent institution. 


GLOBE, ARIZONA.—A school building costiny $16,000 was 
dedicated in Globe, on Jan.27. Supt. F. E. Ba. presided at 
the exercises. 


| OBERLIN, O.—Pres. Barrows has announced a gift of $40,000 
from the estate of William Osborn, of Pittsburg, who died in 
Florida a few weeks ago. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Alex. Cameron, a blind student who 
was a candidate for the degree of Ph. D., has been obliged to 
leave Yale college on account of injuries received in a fall. 
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Ig he had taken his degree, he would have been the first bling 
man in the history of the world to receive that honor. 


It is probably net generally known that courses in sloyd are 
open gratis to teachers of any nationality who will take the 
trouble to travel to Naas, in Sweden. This is one of the 
cheapest spots in the world as far as living is concerned. The 
actual cost of a summer at Naas, including traveling expenses, 
would be comparatively small. 


Lonpon, ENG.—The London school board has announced 
that teachers who go out as volunteers to South Africa will 
have their places kept open. In the case of married men, their 
wives and children will receive part of their regular salary while 
the men are away—so percent. where it is under$150; 40 per 
cent. if it is between $150 and $200; and 30 percent. of any larger 
sum. The relatives of single men, if dependent, will receive 
allowances. 


St. JosePpH, Mo.—The board of education of St. Joseph will 
submit a proposition for bonds of $100,000 to erect a new 
library building; also bonds for $100,000 to erect a fine new 
schusl bald. 


BERRYVILLE, VA.-—The Berryville high school building has 
been burned to the ground with all its contents. The building 
was a brick structure which cost $7,000. It was insured for 
$4,600. 


LOWELL, MAss.—The committee on education of the Mass- 
achusetts legislature has approved a resolution allowing to the 


Lowell Textile school an appropriation of $16,000 on condition - 


that the city of Lowell contribute $6,000. The sum of $50,000 
is also appropriated for the erection of a suitable building 
upon condition that a proper site be otherwise provided. The 
Textile school is at present running very successfully in spite 
of cramped quarters. On the rolls of its evening classes are 
the names of over fifty operatives form the neighboring city 
of Lawrence, who eome fourteen miles every evening to secure 
the advantages of the instruction offered. 


The Weekly Oil Review, of Sisterville, West Virginia, pub- 
lished on Feb. 14, an attractive Public Scheol Edition, con- 
taining sketches of local school officials and of the school 
history of the town. The actual editorial work was all done 
by pupils of the graduating class of the public school, upon 
whom it reflects great credit. 


Butte, Mont.—The school districts of the state, which 
have been severely cramped by the decision of the supreme 
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court that money raised by special school elections cannot be 
used for paying expenses, will obtain relief from the distribu- 
tion by State Supt. Carleton, of state schoel money to the 
amount of $80,428.50. This division means about $1.50 per 
child. It will enable a number of counties which had closed 
their schools altogether to open them again and to continue, 
by practicing rigid economy, until the close of the present 
year. 

The New York Association of Sewing Schools purposes hold- 
ing, on,March 5, an exhibition of the materials which are shortly 
to be sent to the Musie Pedagogique, Paris. The collection 
will be on view from 2 until 6 at the parish house of the church 
of the Holy Communion, 49 West 2oth street. 


ATLANTIC City, N.J.—The board of education has been 
well sustained in its effort to secure new school buildings. By 
avote of 188 to 3, the voters of the town in mass meeting 
assembled have authorized the expenditure of $164,975. Of this 
sum $85,000 will be used for the erection of a new high school. 
Not a single cry of economy was heard. 


WoosTER, O.—The summer school of Wooster university 
will open on June 19 and continue until August 10. Recita- 
tions and lectures will be held six days in the week. Students 
can enter at any time. For catalog and circulars, write to Mr. 
J. H. Dickason. 

PRINCE FREDERICK, MD.—Mr. Lewis M. Griffith has been ap- 
pointed, by the school board of Calvert county, secretary and 
examiner of the public schools of the county. He succeeds 
Mr. J. E. Parran who has resigned to fill the office of state’s 
attorney. Mr. Griffith is a graduate of Dickinson college. 


READING, PA.—The new brown stone sehool-house at Oak- 
land, a suburb of Reading, was destroyed by fire on Feb. 5. 
The structure was the finest school building in the county 
outside of Reading, and had not yet been finished. The con- 
flagration is supposed to have been caused by spontaneous 
combustion. 

MALDEN, MAss.—All the school children who cannot show 
evidence of successful vaccination have been excluded from 
the schools. This is in accordance with an order issued by 
the school board several weeks ago. Supt. Gay says that, all 
told, about thirty children have been refused admission. Most 
of these cases are the result of negligence on the part of pa- 
rents, and not of any settled antagonism. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mr. Wissel’s bill, which legalizes the cer- 
tificates held by the school teachers of the Boroughs of Rich- 
mond and Queens prior to the consolidation act, has passed 
the assembly. 
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School Law Legislation. 


The New York state library has just issued its tenth annual 
Comparative Summary and Index of Legislation by States, 
covering exhaustively the laws passed in 1899. This bulletin 
digests and organizes the enormous annual output of legislation 
so as to render available the most recent experience of other 
states, enabling those interested in any specific law to find readily 
what states have recently passed similar laws, An interesting 
feature of the bulletin is its review of the most important leg- 
islation of the year, indicating the general trend of legislation. 

The summary of school legislation, occupying about twenty- 
five pages of ‘the volume, will be of great value to educators. 
It covers everything that has been done during the last year in 
the various departments of school law. It ought to be in the 
library of every progressive superintendent, more especially 
as it is published at a merely nominal price. 


. ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual report of the New York state 

library shows that there are in the libraries of the state 5,846,- 

517 volumes, the free eeenting libraries having 1,979,319 

volumes. The free circulation last year reached 7,395,527 

volumes, averaging 20,262 a day, and 1,135 for each 1,000 popu- 

lation. The state sent out 536 traveling libraries during the 
ear. 

One of the newest enterprises is the sending out of flat, 
printed circulars to blind persons thruout the state, suggesting 
that they might like to enjoy the opportunities afforded by the 
library and giving the information that thru the liberality of 
friends interested books will be sent without any charge for 
expressage. One book and two pieces of music may be bor- 
rowed at the same time. 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


March 29-31.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Logansport. Sec’y, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29-31—Central Nebraska Educational Association, at 
Hastings, Sec’y, Ed. M. Hussang, Franklin, Neb. 

April 1.—North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn. 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. President, H.C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J.; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N.J 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

July 7-13--National Educational Association, at Charl- 
eston, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 





To School Officers and Teachers,—Important ! 


== PROGRESSIVE COURSE 


IN READING—Five Books 


By Supt. GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Springfield,Mass., and 
ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Il. 

OR several years numerous expert grade teachers have been 
working upon this series of Readers, under the direction 

of the well-known educators named above. This Course in 
Reading exemplifies methods of instruction approved by 
thoughtful and progressive teachers and contains more distinc- 
tive features of recognized merit than any other series in print. 


SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 

Subject Matter: This comprises a pleasing variety of ma” 
terial—Short Stories, Fables, Nature Studies, Historical Les. 
sons and Geographical Lessons, interwoven with choice bits 
of poetry. Care has been taken to secure continutty of thought. 

Gradation has been provided for by introducing into each 
lesson only a few new words, each of such words being re- 
gistered at the head of the lesson in which it is first used. 
Special attention has been given to diacritical marking and 
syllabification, there being numerous exercises for aiding the 
pupils to acquire the power of self-help. 

The Illustrations are artistic and instructive. Neither 
trouble nor expense has been spared to obtain the best re- 
sults in these respects. 

The Mechanical Execution of these Readers is also a spe- 
cial feature, being superior to that of any others before the 
public, 








Correspondence is cordially invited by the Publishers, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 
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SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats,and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with the times. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PuRCHASE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence.we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 


One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry-to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc 





J. H. BUTLER, Manager. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO. 


‘$65 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Essentials of Language and Grammar by Albert LeRoy 
Bartlett, A. M., is a text-book in which the author has sought 
to “ illustrate, explain, and define the grammatical facts about 
words, and the fundamental principles on which the English 
sentence is based ; to add to these such analyses of a few selec- 
tions from good American authors, as shall give pupils some 
insight into the fulness of beauty and meaning contained in 
what we term good literature, aud shall suggest to teachers 
methods that may be used in the study of other selections ; and 
to outline some plans for training the pupils to write English 
easily, correctly, and gracefully.” This book belongs to the 
Silver Series of Language books. It is very simple and prac- 
tical and well calculated to rouse enthusiasm in the pupil. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company.) 

We have received the First Reader of a series, by Norman 
Fergus Black, a graduate of the Ontario Normal college. The 
purpose of this series is to aid pupils in learning to read. 
This involves teaching them how to read. But the ultimate 
aim is kept ever in view, and the author has sought to make 
reading its own motive and reward from the first. In the 
First Reader the phonic sequence is based on the vocabulary, 
not the vocabulary on the phonic sequence: 

In grading the work the author has rarely deviated from 
certain rules, the fruit of which may be recognized in the 
following: (1) Of the two hundred daily sections in this read- 
er, every fifth section is especially prepared for a weekly re- 
view and phonic drill, no new word or sound symbol being in- 
troduced therein ; (2) but one new sound symbol occurs in any 
one daily section ; (3) during the first five weeks only three or 
four new words are introduced per week—in the following 
ten weeks two words are taught per day : (4) succeeding por- 
tions of the book form complete and systematic reviews of the 
preceding lessons. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, 30 cents.) 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator is one of 
the volumes of the Twentieth Century Series of Text-Books and 
is edited by Franklin T. Baker, A. M., of Teachers college, 
Columbia university, and Richard Jones, Ph. D., of Vanderbilt 
university. This edition contains all the numbers in which Sir 
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Roger de Coverley is prominent, except one which has heey 
criticised on account of its violation of the old knight’s char. 
acter. No change has been made in the text beyond making it 
correspond to present usage in capitalization, punctuation, and 
orthography ; most of the notes are at the foot of the pages, 
The editors have tried to make the book readable without the 
help of any other book of reference than an unabridged dic. 
tionary. (D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, 40 
cents.) 


Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison, Milton’s Poems, and 
Burke on Conciliation, edited with introduction and notes, by 
Clara Sterling Doolittle, B.L., instructor in English in the 
South Division high school, Chicago. This is one of the Lake- 
side Series of English Readings, a series that is prepared and 
edited with much care. The book is admirably suited for itg 
purpose, which is the use of students in the higher schools and 
in colleges, where the study of English literature is now re- 
ceiving more and more attention. The special features are 4 
biographical sketch of Macaulay, a chronological list of his 
works, a biography of Milton, a chronological list of his prin- 
cipal works, a biography of Burke, etc. The notes are at the 
foot of the page. They give information that the student 
would not readily find for himself, and leave to him the invest- 
igation of other points, thru which so much of the benefit of 
the study of literature is obtained. The type is large and 
clear, the paragraphs in the prose being numbered with heavy 
type for convenience in study; the lines of the verse are also 
numbered. The book is substantially bound in cloth. (Ains- 
worth & Company, Chicago.) 


In the Twentieth Century series of text-books has just been 
issued Milton’s Shorter Poems and Sonnets arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and edited with introduction and notes, by Fred- 
erick Day Nichols, A. B., associate in English at the University 
of Chicago. The aim of the editor has been to present chronolog- 
ically, in as clear a way as possible, the text of the poems 
with modern spelling. The comments on the text have been 
divided into two classes—footnotes, containing the very simple 
explanations which an instructor would wish his students to 
have before them in his class-room, and notes, at the back of 
the book, presenting the longer and more difficult explanations. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price, 40 cents.) 

(Continued on page 254.) 
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AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks —— because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matterr—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


£. C. SHAFER, Manager. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE—109 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
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LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Under the editorial Supervision of LINDSAY TODD DAMON, 
A.B., Instructor in English in the University of Chicago. 


This Series of Books will Appeal to Teachers— 


First : Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new 
type, extra paper, and the general book-like character of 
the series. 

SEconpD : Because the text in each case is that adopted by the 
best critics. 


TuiRD : Because of the excellent Introductions and critical com- 
ment ot the editors. 

FourtTH: Because of the helpful Notes, and their scholarly 
arrangement (chiefly in the form of glossaries). 

FirTH : Because the prices, for the character of the books, are 
lower than those of any other series. 


Shakspere—Macbeth -  - - - - = 25¢. 
Milton- Paradise Lost, Books I and I me aie a 
Burke—Speech on Conciliation with America 25¢. 
Macaulay—Essays on Milton and Addison - 30C. 


Dryden—Palamon and Arcite Sk 0 oe 
Pope—Homer’s lliad, Books I, VI, XX1I,XXIV_25¢c. 


Goldsmith—The Vicar of Wakefield - - i = 20C. 
Scott—Ivanhoe -~ - - ss -s - - 45¢. 
DeQuincey—The Flight of a Tartar Tribe - 25¢. 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans’ - - - - 406. 
Tennyson—tThe Princess_ - = ee em RE 


Coleridge—The Ancient Mariner, 7 
Lowell—Vision of Sir Launfal One Vol. 25¢. 
Addison—The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers - joc. 


Carlyle—Essayon Burns - - - - — = 25¢, 
Hawthorne—The House of the Seven Gables - 35c. 
Scott—Lay of the Last Minstrel - ss # 2g. 
Scott—Lady ofthe Lake - - - - = ~=- 3a¢. 
Scott—Marmion - - - - : - - 30C. 
George Eliot—Silas Marner SE ea 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, Publishers. 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
ag Dg aed it published twelve school board num- 
bers, illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state an“{'n nearly all foreign countries, 
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» SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 














ADVERTISING RATES 

Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
Scuoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Lemay as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to-reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


Some South African Tribes. 


South Africa has probably some of the 
highest types of savage natives to be found 
in any quarter of the earth. Some inter- 
esting facts are given in regard to them b 
William Astor Chanler, the famous Afri- 
can traveler, 

The native of East Africa, from Egypt 








Strong 
Bones 


In speaking about Scott's 
Emulsion for children, you 
should not forget that it con- 
tains lime and soda, -just 
what the child must have to 
form strong bones and good 
teeth. It’s this forming time 
you want to look after. 

Growing bodies must have an 


easily digested fat. Just think how 
much of it there is in milk, as cream. 


Scots Emulsion 


is even more easily digested than 
cream. It’s surprising how chil- 
dren thrive when given it. 

Don’t keep the children living on 
the edge of sickness all the time. 
Make them strong and rugged, 
plump and hearty. Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil and the Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda will do 
this for them. 














At all druggists ; id $1.00. 
SCOTT & BO ae og pa York, 


to the Cape, living under conditions which 
produce in him those qualities which are 
supposed to characterize the northern ra- 
ces of Europe, might well be styled the 
Anglo-Saxon ef Africa. On account of its 
nearness to Asia, and its mineral wealth, 
East Africa has been the prey of those 
powerful and warlike nations inhabiting 
Arabia, Asia Minor, and India. From 
contact with these people, and from con- 
stant swonees with them, the warlike dis- 
position of the East African has been de- 
veloped te a formidable degree. 

Down to almost the immediate present 
there has been a constant movement of 
the Nilotic tribes southward. The Zulus 
undoubtedly came from somewhere near 
the head waters of the Nile. The Mata- 
beles followed them, and the Masais, who 
afterward followed them, all came from 
the same source. 

The three most formidable tribes in 
South Africa to-day are the Basutos, the 
Swazis, and the Matabeles. Of these the 


Basutos are undoubtedly the most pewer- | 


ful, possessing, as they do, an organization 
of sufficient strength te enable them to re 
sist advances undertaken both by the 
British and the Dutch. 

The Basutos possess a large number of 
horses. Horseflesh is at the present mo- 
ment, perhaps, the most valuable property 
in South Africa, for it is there that the 
ri coment and the tsetse fly destroy equine 
life. 

It seems, therefore, that the Basutos, or 
at least their horses, will play a very large 
part in the present struggle. They will 
sell them, if they care to, where they can 
get the’best market. As the British need 
them mere, it is to be supposed they will 
pay higher prices forthem. But if the Ba- 
sutos do not care to sell, it is very probable 
that the British may determine to transact 
a little forcible business and take them. 
Then the trouble will begin. 

The Basutos, lying, as they do, between 
the Grange Free State and Natal, if 
aroused will be a menace to both the Dutch 
and British. The Swazis hardly touch 
British territory. Their land lies almost 
entirely between the Portuguese territory 
and the Transvaal. The Matabeles, in- 
habiting what is now called Rhodesia could 
disturb the British moving there, and, 
crossing the Limpopo river to the south, 
would be more than a menace to the invad- 
ing army. 

An Island ef Sulphur. 


In the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand, is 
situated White island which consists 
mainly of sulphur mixed with gypsum and 
a few other minerals. Over the island, 
which is about three miles in circumfer- 
ence, and which rises between 800 andgoo 
feet above the sea, floats continually an 
immense cloud of vapor attaining an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. In the center is a boil- 
ing lake of acid-charged water, covering 
fifty acres, and surrounded with blow-holes 
from which steam and sulphurous fumes 
are emitted with great force and noise. 
With care a boat can be navigated on the 
lake. The sulphur from White island is 
vay pure, but little effort has yet been 
made to.procure it systematically. 





Literary Notes. 


The articles on tenement-house reform 
by Mr. Jacob Riis, which have attracted 
wide attention as they have appeared in 
the magazine, are to be published in book 
form by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
with the title of “A Ten Years’ War.” 
Mr. Riis, whose knowledge of his subject 
is of a superlative first-hand quality, makes 
now a special plea for the children, and the 
account of the progress made in changin 
their sanitary and moral environments wil 
be encouraging to other workers in the 
field. To some of these, perhaps, as well 
as to those who refrain from activity be- 
cause of the re agen ms of any effort, 
this indefatigable optimist’s dedication 





may point: “ Tothe faint-hearted and those 
of little faith this volume is fe otc f 
inscribed by the author,” the simple word- 
ing runs. 


Two valuable papers upon “ Instruction 
in Agriculture and Domestic Economy in 
Rural Communities of Wisconsin” and 
“Transportation of Rural School ‘Pupils 
at Public Expense” are bound together in 
Bulletin No.5. issued “4 Mr. L. D. Harvey, 
state superintendent of Wisconsin. The 
former study is by Mr. Harvey himself, 
the latter was written by Mr. A. A. Up- 
ham, of the state normal school at 
Whitewater. 

One of the recommendations in the for- 
mer paper is for the establishment of a 
new class of schools, to be known as 
county schools for instruction in agricul- 
ture and domestic economy. Some such 
plan prevails in Denmark and in parts of 
Germany. 
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so bad fora cough 
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The 25 cent size is just right 
for an ordinary, everyday cold, 
The 50 cent size is better for the 
cough of bronchitis, croup, grip, 
tj sailing The dolla sie 
is the best for chronic coughs, 
as in consumption, chronic bron- 
chitis, asthma, etc. 
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The Rational Method of Reading is an original presentation 
of sight and sound work that leads rapidly to independent and 
intelligent reading, by Edward G. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
sisted in the preparation of the lessons by Mrs. Ellen E. Kenyon 
Warner. The Third Reader contains the fourth half year’s 
work, It has stories, poetry, etc., from history, folk lore, and 
standard fiction. The matter is literary and ethical. From 
the easier and more familiar words the diacritical marks are 
omitted. Of the twenty-three selections in verse, not one of 
them is beyond the comprehension of children, while most of 
them will be read with as keen enjoyment as any of the lessons 
in prose. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


Stories of Insect Life (second series), Summer and Autumn, by 
Mary E. Murtfeldt and Clarence Moores Weed. This is a very 
helpful book for teachers who wish to lead their pupils to an 
acquaintance with the common forms of insect life, such as 
katydids, slugs, fireflies, moths, worms, caterpillars, beetles, 
etc. Aside from the interest that the pupil will acquire in 
nature, the knowledge obtained will be of inestimable value to 
him in after life. Many of these insects are those with which 
the farmer, gardener, or fruit raiser has to contend, and if he 
knows their ways he can guard against their raids on his trees 
or plants. The suggestions to the teachers in regard to the 
collection and preservation of insects will enable him to lay 
out the work systematically. There are many illustrations of 
insects in the book. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


A Manual of Zoology, by T. Jeffrey Packer, D. Sc., F. R. S., 
professor of biology in the University of Otago, Deneetin, N. Z., 
and William A. Haswell, D. Sc., F. R.S., professor of biology in 
the University of Sidney, N. S. W. Revised for the use of Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. The authors have studiously pre- 

red a handbook of 563 pages, descriptive of the orders of 

iving animals and of a large proportion of the distinct spe- 
cies. The work shows how the lowest animals consist of a 
mere cell that possesses the power of reproduction by self- 
division. This is the basis of all life. From this as an element 
the different orders progress by a constant increase of differ- 
entiation of parts. The illustrations are unusually fine, partic- 
ularly those designed to show the internal organs of various 
animals laid bare by dissection, and typical animals have been 
carefully selected for such diagrams. The book must find its 
principal use as a reference book for students pursuing the 
subject critically. by dissection and microscopic examination. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York and London. Price, $1.60.) 


Elementary Chemistry for High Schools and Academies, by 
Albert L. Avery, C. E., Rochester, (N. Y.) high school. Teach- 
ing chemistry by the laboratory method often loses much of 
its educational value thru lack of tangible statements in the 
text-book to direct the student in his private study. This 
text-book presents the usual] experiments clearly, so that they 
develop the properties of the important elements and their 
common compounds, while. the descriptions of processes are 
sufficiently minute to enable students to manipulate the appa- 
ratus. uestions direct their observations to the important 
phenomena. But the strong feature of Avery’s book is the 
clear and careful discussion of the chemical class, while the 
laws themselves are stated in forms that allow of exact me- 
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morizing. The book must certainly find a place in many labo. 
oi (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 99 
cents, 


Students of biology who have no special knowledge of draw. 
ing will find a valuable help in Hints on Drawing, by Prof. 
Albert Schneider. It is believed that if the hints here gives 
be followed and enlarged upon, the student will be surprised at 
the rate of improvernent in drawing. The book will help dig. 
pel the delusion that only the gifted few can learn to draw, 
Every individual of partial eapeaiiies can become a fairly good 
artist. It contains just that information that the novice 
would be sure to seek, and will be welcomed by many earnest 
students. (G. P. Engelhard & Company, Chicago.) 


Inductive Geometry, by Col. C. W. Fowler, Louisville, Ky, 
This modest volume of fifty pages will prove a help to many a 
discouraged teacher of geometry. Such teachers know how 
completely at sea the average pupil is in beginning this study, 
When he begins the study of algebra he sees some resemblance 
to arithmetic, but when he attempts to prove a theorsm, he 
does not know what he is talking about, for he has no correct 
geometrical concepts. He is met then with all the difficulties 
of logic and with a total ignorance of the subject on which he 
is to argue. No study in an ordinary school course requires 
more systematic effort, is more logical or leads to more prac- 
tical applications than geometry. If some such work as this 


of Col. Fowler’s is used to pave the way to the more exact - 


science, pupils would gain more real benefit from this study 
than before, and it would cease to be the bugbear it has been 
to many. If circumstances do not permit several months’ pre- 
liminary training, teachers are advised to use this book for 
eight or ten weeks and then take up a regular text-book. (C. 
W. Fowler, publisher, Louisville, Ky.) 


Plane Trigonometry. Daniel A. Murray, instructor in 
mathematics in Cornell university, has recently issued a text- 
book in trigonometry in which he aims to avoid the extremes 
of expansion and brevity. There is considerable reading 
matter, necessitated by the detailed explanations of principles 
of the science needed by an elementary student. An intro- 
duction chapter is devoted to a review of logarithms. Then 
the oldest and simplest parts of trigonometry, namely the s0- 
lution of triangles and associated practical problems are studied 
and concluded before the more general and abstract parts are 
introduced. The subject is thus made far less strange at the 
beginning, the student becoming, by means of practical con- 
crete examples, familiar with trigonometric functions before 
proceeding to the more general treatment. Thruout the 
work there are many historical and other notes; and an his- 
torical sketch is given in the appendix, to interest and stimu- 
late beginners. (Longmans, Green & Copmany, publishers, 
New York.) 


Deutscher Hiawatha Primer, by Florence Holbrook, principal 
Forestville school, Chicago. The editor has adapted the trans- 
lation of Hiawatha by Marie Hochreiter to the needs of primary 
classes. The book is profusely illustrated to elucidate the 


‘various lessons. If the practicability of using Hiawatha asa 


German school text is not considered, it is safe to say that the 
book is very successfully edited. The large number of difficult 
expressions, the mastery of which means no additional German 
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to the pupil and really corrupts his conception of the language, 
stands in the way of the successful use of the book in the class- 
room. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
Price, 50 cents, net.) 


The ease of Ovid’s verse makes him a good author for begin- 
ners. There is a tendency in secondary schools to follow the 
programs and reports that call for about twenty-five hundred 
lines of the Metamorphoses. The edition of the first and second 
books of the Metamorphoses, in the series of School Classics, 

supervised by Mr. John Tetlow, has been edited by Dr. William 
T. Peck, principal of the classical high school, Providence, R. I. 
It contains, besides the text, an excellent introduction, with a 
clear, concise treatment of the meter, a valuable list of. group- 
words, and a good working vocabulary. Teachers who have 
struggled with vocabularies in which compound verbs are given 
under the simple verbs from which they are derived, will be 
pleased to note that in this occido is not given under cedo. 
The book is solidly gotten up and is certainly a valuable addi- 
tion to secondary Latin apparatus. (Ginn & Company.) 


The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand, besides having a rep- 
utation for scientific accuracy and the skill with which it is 
presented to the student in the instruction books, has the ad- 
vantage of an extensive literature published in the characters 
of the system. The advantage of extensive reading of matter 
in shorthand can be appreciated by all who have studied short- 
hand. One of these books gives Commercial Correspondence 
beautifully engraved in shorthand characters, and a companion 
volume gives German Commercial Correspondence. The latter 
book is not in shorthand characters. These books will prove 
invaluable for those who are fitting themselves for business 
Te (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. Price, 85 cents 
each. 


Prof. Grigg’s book, The New Humanism, is.a searching in- 
quiry into the evolution of the ideals of modern democracy. It 
avoids the error into which books of the class are liable to fall ; 
it does not give an overshadowing importance to biological 
laws but takes into account the tremendous influence of per- 
sonal ideals in the evolution of society. It is written without 
dogma. That is to say, the author has no nostrum for the 
regeneration of humanity. He is one who witnesses “ the 
birth-throes of a new ideal, an ideal of common humanity.” 
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He sees clearly both the grandeur and the tawdryness of 
democracy, and he writes eloquently of what hesees. The book 
deserves to be read, if for no other reason, on account of its 
educational bearing, and there are other reasons. (Published 
by Edward Howard Griggs, care of The American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia.) 


Logie and Argument, by James H. Hyslop, supplies a com- 
bination of a purely elementary logic with the art of argu- 
mentative discourse. This has been suggested both by the 
practical value of logic as mental discipline and its close con- 
nection with the proper and orderly discussion of all subjects 
in which educated men are expected to engage. The author 
thinks that logic ought to follow closely on mathematics and 
he studied early in the college course, so that the student could 
have the benefit of it thruout his college career. The subject 
has also been connected with one branch of rhetoric—that 
which is concerned with the treatment of arguments, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


A system of instruction in Scientific Sewing and Garment Cut- 
ting is set forth by Antoinette V. H. Wakeman and Louise M. 
Heller in a well arranged and well illustrated little volume. They 
have made this work an educational factor identical with manual 
training; they have sought to lead pupils to think independently, 
co-ordinately, and constructively. Hence the reason for each step 
has been clearly set forth. The entire system has been based on 
the square and the parallelogram, and in this respect the sewing 
is co-ordinate with the garment cutting. Miss Heller’s method 
which has had a trial of six years in Chicago and has been en- 
tirely successful, is now given to the public for the first time 
in this book. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


‘(There is no little enemy.” Little impurities in the blood are 
sources of great danger and should be expelled by Hood's Sar- 
Saparilla. 
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New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


The publishers of these books will send 
y book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. 


descriptive circulars free on request 
mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, 
of THE JOURNAL, 


TITLE, 
New French Course 


A Rational Grammar of the Eng. Language 


Dryden's Palamon and Arcite 
George Eliot's Silas Marner 


Cellege Requirements in English 


tes tec 2 
Dalm's Sigwalt and Sigridh 
A Practical Study of Languages 


Pitman's German Gommercial Correspon- 


dence 
Shorthand Commercial Correspondence 
A Manual of Zoology 


Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal 
Graded Literature Readers 


Graded Sight-Singing Exercises for Black- 


board Use 
Helps in the Use of Good English 
Rational Writing Books 


AUTHOR. 
Edwin F., Bacon 
Powell and Connoll 
George M. Marshal 
Richard Jones and 

J. Rose Colby 

Rev. Arthur W. Eaton 
Buel P, Colton 
F. G. G. Schmidt 
Henry Sweet 


Isaac Pitman 
oe “et 


T. Jeffrey Parker 

Wm. A. Haswell 
Herbert Bates, Za. 
Judson and Bender 


Francis E, Howard 
Albert N. Raub 


Pp. 


or Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
P 


BINDING, PRICE, 


PUBLISHER. 


LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE. 
Exercises in Mind Training 
Politics for Young Americans 
First Days in School 
South America 
Prose and Verse for Children 
Stories from the Arabian Nights 
The Secondary School System 
Poems 
Battle of the Books 
Rosalind 
Americanism and the Philippines 
Tales of the Heroic Ages 
School Sanitation and Decoration 
Nature Miracles 
Sommermachér 
Charles Francis Adams 
Rembrandt 
The 20th Century Hand Cyclopedia 
Yeoman Fleetwood 
Child Life in Colenial Days 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools 
The Nature and Work of Plants 
Domestic Science and Household Arts 


Nervous System of the Child 

Nerth American Forests and Forestry 
Economies and Industrial History 
The Races of Man 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare 


AUTHOR. 
Catharine Aiken 
Charles Nordhofft 
Seth T. Stewart 
Frank G. Carpenter 
Katharine Pyle 
Adam Singleton 
Fred’k E. Bolton 
Prof. Henry Morley, £d. 

“ “ “ “ce 


“oe ae “ 


Wm. A. Peffer 
Zenaide A, Ragozin 
S. Burrage and H. Bailey 
Elisha Gray 
Edward Myer 
Chas F. Adams 
Estelle M. Hurll 
Alfred B. Chambers 
M. E. Francis 
Alice Morse Earle 
L.L. W. Wilson 
D. Trembly MacDougal 
Lucy Langdon 
illiams Wilson, Zd. 
Francis Warner 
Earnest Bruncken 
Henry W. Thurston 
J. Deniker 
A. T. Quiller-Couch 


315 Cloth American Book Company 
320 “ J “ “ “ 
112. Board 40 6—D. Appleton & Co. 
309 Cloth “ “ “ 
64 ms Ginn & Co. 
386 .go D.C, Heath & Co. 
72 “ +25 “ “oc “ 
280 * Henry Holt & Co. 
232 re .85 Isaac Pitman’s Sons 
207 4 85 “ “ 6 
561 sa 1.60 The Macmillan Co. 
126 ay 25 “ ay 
192 * .40 Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
62 ee Novello, Ewer & Co. 
260 ” Raub & Co. 
Paper Werner School Book Co. 
Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 
122 Cloth 1.00 American Book Company 
208 “ee “ce “ “ 
92 o 25 “ “ “ 
352 “ .60 +6 4 “6 
168 4“ 40 “ 4“ “ 
248 ee 65 D. Appleton & Co. 
398 “ “ “ee “ce 
192 Paper -10 =. Cassell & Co. 
192 “ee .10 oe “ 
192 “ .10 “a “ee 
150 ig Crane & Co, 
332 +=Board William Beverley Harison 
1or Cloth 1.50 D.C, Heath & Co, 
243 - Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
142 Board Henry Holt & Co. 
425 Cloth 1.25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
93 “cc ““ “oe “ 
879 ” Laird & Lee 
403 se 1.50 Iongmans, Green & Co. 
418 ts 2.50 The Macmillan Co. 
120 “oe +35 “ “ 
218 “i 80 “se “ 
407 “ 1.00 a“ “ 
233 45 1.00 ty ee 
265 ci G. P. Putman’s Sons 
300 - 1.00 Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
611 a Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
430 “ac 1.50 “ “ “ 





Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 

Home Reading Books. 

“ Harold’s Explorations,” by ). W. Troeger. 

“ The Storied West Indies,” by F. A. Ober. 

“ The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart.” 

“ The Psychology of the Intellect,” AP ring: Royce. 

“ Advanced Elementary Science,” by E. G. Howe. 

“ Animal Life,” by David Starr Jordan and V. L. Kellogg. 

“The Elements of Physics,” by C. Hanford Henderson and 
John F. Woodhull. 

“ Physical Experiments: A Laboratory Manual,” by John F. 
Woodhull and M. B, Van Arsdale. 
Yo The Elementary Principles of Chemistry,” by A. V.E. 

oung. 
“ Burke’s Speech en Conciliation with America,” edited by 
Wn. I. Crane. 

“ The Story of Organic Chemistry,” by G. F. Chambers. 

“ The Story of the Alphabet,” by Edward,Clodd. 

“ American Literature,” by W. P. Trent. 

“‘ Russian Literature,” by . Waliszewski. 

“ The Secondary Schoo System of Germany,” by F. E. Bol- 


ton. 
“ Silas Marner,” edited by J. Rose Colby and Richard Jones. 
Cassell & Company. 
; ys pani Spanish Grammar,” translated by Frederick 
agel. 
“ Practical Staircase Joinery,” by Paul N. Hasluck. 


Curts & Jennings. 
“ Thoughts and Experiences In and Out ef School,” by 
John B. Peaslie. 
Ginn & Company. 


~ Sallust’s Catiline,” edited by J. B. Greenough and M. G. 
aniell. 

“A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics,” edited by Felix 
E. Schelling. 


‘@arlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship,” edited by Archibald . 


MacMechan. 


“Old English and Middle English Poems,” edited by J. W. 
Bright and G. L. Kittredge. 

* Cynewulf’s Christ,” edited by A. S. Cook. 

“ Cynewulf’s Christ,” translated by C. H. Whitman. 

‘‘ Malden and Brunnanburh,” edited by C. L. Crow. 

“ History of Rome” (revised edition), by P. V. N. Myers. 

‘The Practical Speller,” by W. C. Jacobs. 

“ Physiology for the Laboratory,” by Bertha M. Brown. 

“The French First Reader,” by Adelaide V. Finch. 

“ Mother Nature’s Children,” by A. W. Gould. 

“Oriole Stories,” by M. A. L. Lane. 


The Macmillan Company. 

“Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom,” by J. T. 
Cunningham. 

“ A Text-Book of Zoology for High Schools, by C. B. Dav- 
enport. 
© Colonial Civil Service,” by A. Lawrence Lowell. 

“ The Principles of Vegetable Gardening,” by L. H. Bailey. 

“ Politics and Administration: A Study in Government,” by 
Frank J. Goednow. re 

“A History of Rome for High Schools and Academies,” by 
George Willis Botsford. 


The Morse Company. 

“ Induction Arithmetic by Grades,” by C. F. Carroll. 

“ New Century Readers,” Books III. and IV. 

“ Deane’s Phonetic Readers,” Books II. and III. 

“ Around the World,” Book III., by C. F. Carrell. 

“The Far East and Far West Red Children,” by Mara L. 
Pratt. 

“ American History Series: The Revolution,” by S. T. Dut 
ton. 


Small, Maynard & Company. 


“Indian Song and Story in North America,” by Alice C. 
Fletcher. 
“The Anglo-Boer Conflict,” by Alleyne Ireland. 
Thompson, Brown & Company. 
“Inductive Course in English,” by Larkin Dunton and 
Augustus H, Kelly. 
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| A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument d 
_ Just the Thirig for Winter Evenings 


same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscape as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 


This is a ‘\as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for. young and old. Easy to use. 
i Perfect optical results. **One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


camino rans = hay and covers for mounting objects 
: one with this J Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
| microscupe 4 
‘ & BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.. ( 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


To Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 


(JUST ISSUED.) 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES "® "ysexe*" 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies i FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Bridge- 
port. Strongly bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 
pamphlet sent free. 

The Novello Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can be 
had on approval. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


T , Commercial Geography 
H | d nN AND (For High Schools and Academies.) 
€f1S Grammar School Geography 
(A Commercial Geography for Grammar Schools.) 


treat of Industrial and Commercial pursuits in a degree corresponding to their import- 
ance in the affairs of life. ’ 

Both boeks are in full harmony with the recommendations of Hon, W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, the Committee of Fifteen, and the Business Syllabus 
recently issued by the University of the State of New York. For full information in 
regard to either of the above books, write to 


THOS. R. SHEWELL & CO, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Look 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


take the lead. Hundreds of Schools have been fitted out, during 
the past two months, with Silicate Book Slates, Revolving Black- 
boards, Wall Blackboards, Roll Blackboards, Slated Cloth and 
Black Diamond Slating. Write for catalogue and price-list. 
Prices will astonish you. Beware of imitations under our trade- 
marks. Address at once to the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., New York. 
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A History of the American Nation. f 


By ANDREW U. MoLave@HuIn, - - - $1.40 


Plant Relations. 
ok pum Book of Botany. By Jonn M. Courter. 
Plant Structures. 4 
A Second Book of Botany. By Joun M. Cour- ‘q 
TER. $1.20. 





Plants, 
gir of Botany. By Jonny M. Courer. 
English Texts for College Entrance. 


Shakespere’s Macbeth. Edited by Ricnarp 
JonEs. Cloth, 50 cents; boards, 40 cents. 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. Edited by 
F. T. Baker and Riowarp Jongs. Oloth, 50 
cents; boards, 40 cents. 

Selections from Milton’s Shorter Poems. Ed- 
ited by F. D, Nicnoxs. Cloth, 50 cents; < 
boards, 40 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Miltom and Addison. i 
Edited by Gzoraz B. Arron. Cloth, 50 cents; * 

ds, 40 cents. bs 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited by 
Grorce M. Marswart. Cloth, 50 cents; i 

rds, 40 cents. i 

George Eliot’s Silas Warner. Edited by Ricz- 
ABD JonEs and J. Rosg Consy. Oloth, 60 
cents; beards, 45 cents. 

Text-books on Zoology, Chemistry, and Physics 
will be ready shortly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. CHICAGO. 
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CYP) Reproductions 
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and Modern 
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of Schools 
and 
Artistic Homes 
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We keep continually adding to our Collec- 
tion copies of famous pieces of Sculpture 
from the several Museums of Europe. Good 
Reproductions of Sculpture will procure true 
enjoyment from the works of the Masters and 2 
atasmallexpense. Our 1goo Catalogue, con- 
taining 360 Illustrations, by mail, 15 cents. 


P, P. CAPRONI & BRO., 
1914-1920 Washington St»  Besten, Mass, 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Oombina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, Maps, Globes, Crayon, Erasers, etc. 
always in stock. Second iture and 
Supplies bought and sold. Send for 114-page il- 
lustrated catalogue, and description of second- 
hand geods. 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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hool of Columbia Universit; 
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“‘A Little Spark May 


Make Mach Work.’’ 


The little “‘sparks’’ of bad blood lurking 
in the system should be quenched with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. It purifies, vitalises and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh. 











Never Disappoints 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS — 


Cure Pain in the 
Stomach and Distress 
After Eating. 

10 cents and25 cents, Druggists 




















Pollard’s Manual ($1.00) 


is a teacher’s handbook, containing the 
most practical phonic instruction ob- 
tainable. 
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Pollard’s Advanced Speller (30c.) 


is the only Spell 
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FOR 


ops the principles of 
TEACHERS 





syllabication, pro- 
nunciation and ac- 
cent. 


Pollard’s First Book for Little Folks 


(350) is a Primerand Speller combined, and 
urnishes all of the text-book work re- 
quired by first year pupils. It is speciall 
adapted for tracing exercises, which affor 
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and furnish also the best possible means 
for securing a large amount of independ- 
ont work of punt vie ae hee 

r ils. whic e Pollar 
Method stimulates, that contributes more, 
perhaps, than other one thing, to the 
phenomenal ability of Pollard-taught chil- 
dren to work out results for themselves. 

For full particulars (free) write us 
Critique of the ’ it onde 
Pollard Method. 
We can give you 
the testimonyof | PUBLISHING 
peed mene ny of HOUSE, 
ie who hav 

Poo e ning th, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Method from 
one to six years, whose verdict is that they 
ean accomplish twice as much as with € 
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old Methods. 
REORORETONSROKSK SR ORILORKET 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for —a map of North ica 
and a drawing or language lesson—te- 
goer with catalog containing complete 





E. L. KELtoce & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y, 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
ao numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 





BE. L. Kevioge & Co. 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 





Interesting Notes. 


Sable Island ds Sinking. 


The “Ocean Graveyard,” as Sable island 
is called, it is said, is sinking. There have 
been many surveys of the island made and 
each new and later one shows that it is 
shrinking in size. It is only about a mile 
broad and twenty-two miles long. In 1776 
it was thirty-one miles long bya little more 
than two miles broad. 

Forty years later a survey sliowed that 
the island was more than a mile shorter 
and not quite two miles.wide. Since that 
time the sinking process has been going 
on rapidly. The Canadian government 
has detailed the steamer Minto to make a 
series of careful surveys of the island. 


Washington. 


Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Few short journeys are as interesting as 
a trip to Washington, the Nation’s capital; 
and such a trip can be made most satis- 
factorily by participating in the three-da 
personally-conducted tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Besides the advantages 
secured in rates, the absolute freedom 
from eare, and the general comfort and 
convenience afforded, an extended expe- 
rience and familiarity with the city enable 
the Tourist Agents of this Company to 
visit the various points of interest with 
the least confusion and delay and at the 
most opportune moments, thereby insuring 
— of time not otherwise attain- 
able. 

The next tour of the season leaves 
Thursday, March 15. Round-trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation les the 
round trip, meals ex route, transfer of 
passenger and ordinary baggage to hotel, 
hotelaccommodations, and guides, services 
of experienced touristagent and chaperon, 
in short, every item of necessary expense, 
$14.50 from New York, $13.50 from Tren- 
ton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia, with 
proportionate rates from other points. 
These rates cover accommodations for 
two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommo 
dations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropo- 
litan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side 
trips to Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old 
Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


To California Quicky and Comfortably. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
western Line. “The Overland Limited” 
leaves Chicago daily 6:30 P.M., arrives 
San Francisco the afternoon of third day, 
and Los Angeles next morning. No 
change of cars. All meals in dining cars. 
Buffet, smoking and library cars, with 
barber. “The best of everything.” “The 
Patific Express’”’ leaves Chicago daily 
10:30 P. M., with first class and thru 
tourist sleepers to California. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. 
All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. For full informa- 
tion and illustrated pamphlet apply to H. 
A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York city. 


Lost Florida Tour. 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing almost 
three months in Florida, will leave New 
York and Philadelphia March 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route while going 
on the special train, will be sold at the 









A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICAL 


Oriental Cream, ceatriren 


‘ : kles, Moth-Patch 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles Secbant shes, 








of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 


I £4 S name. The 
’ ci distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a iady of the haut-tonia 
patient): ‘* As you ladies 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Poudre 
pantie = superfluous hair without injury 
o the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
$7 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all D sts_and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one half the usual price, 40 Minerals or 
49 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fr ents) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each coleo 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text boo 
of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Epowin E. Howat. 


612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
"roadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














HLOASRORORAROAAAONONONOLOTOS 


At the End of Your Journey you will 
find it a great convenience to go right over 


to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
* Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. ¢ 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


The Famous Continental Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN PLAN. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.59 per = 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100), with bath, $3.00 and upward. 

. Evropgan PLAN. 

100 rooms, r< per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
185 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2,00 per day. 
100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 

and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS **:::#2 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


GRIN BR GRIN SX 
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Is your breath badP Then your 
best friends turn their heads aside. 
A bad breath means a bad liver. 
Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. They cure 
constipation, pitiqusnees, Sropvosia, 


sick headache. 25c. All druggists. 


Pears 


Soap for toilet, nursery, 
bath and shaving. Match- 
less among all soaps in 
the world for these pur- 
poses, 





Allsorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga- 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free Fron. 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most. direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work: 
PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING, 
The best piatqment of the methods of the new 


education that made or probably ever 
wilber Price, 000. patad 











PAGE'S THEORY ANE ERACTICR OF TEACH-| 


One of the greatest books on teaching of all 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our edition is 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid 

PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

The clearest statement in any book of the great 
edueational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 

If you have not these books do not let the year 
pass without getting them. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, New York, 





following rates: New York, $50; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48; Pittsburg, $53; and at 

roportionate rates from other points. 

eturning, passengers will use regular 
trains until May 31, 1900. 

For tickets, itineraries and other inform- 
ation apply to ticketagents, Tourist Agent 
at 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N.J.; J. B. Courlaender, Jr., Passen- 
ger Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md.; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, 
Southeestern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western 
District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia. 


More Valuable Maps. 


Another valuable addition to railroad 
literature has just been issued by the 
per a Department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad. Itis 
No. 5 of the “ Four-Track‘ Series,” en- 
titled “ America’s Winter Resorts,” and 
its conception and execution are in keep- 
ing with the high standard which marks 
these publications. No.5 briefly illustrates 
and describes the principal winter resorts 
ofAmerica, including the great Southern 
resorts, Cuba, Puerto Rice, California, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. A copy will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a one- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
Yorkcity. 


The Proper Treatment of Headaches. 


J. Stewart Norwell, M.B., C. M. B.Sc., 
house surgeon in Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in an original article writ- 
ten especially for Medical Reprints, Lon- 
don, Eng., reports a number of cases o 
headache successfully treated, and termi- 
nates his article in the following language: 

“One could multiply similar cases, but 
these will suffice to illustrate the effects of 
‘Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets’ in the 
treatment of various headaches, and to 
warrant the following conclusions I have 
reached with regard to its use, viz.: 

(a) They are a specific for almost every 
kind of headache. 

(b) They act with wonderful rapidity. 

(c) The dosage is convenient. 

(d) The dangerous after-effects so com- 
monly attendant on the use of other coal- 
tar analgesics are entirely absent. . 

(e) They can therefore besafely put into 
the hands. of patients for use without per- 
sonal supervision. ’ 

(f) They can be very easily taken being 
practically tasteless.” 


Headache this Morning? 

Ten cents, after eating too much or drinking too 
much, will prevent that morning torture. Carry 
a box Cascarets in your pocket. Druggists, 10c , 
25e., 5c. 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MorTueRrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
InG, with PERFEcT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WIND CoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggist- 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


bottle. 


Moench) 
Constable Ca 


Lyons Silks. 


Rich Fancy Crépes, 


Novelties 
Spring, 1900, 


Cachemir and Fancy Squares 
for 


Waists. 
Printed Foulards and Soft Satins. 


Rich Panne Velvets. 


Procdeay Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
BOOKS for 


FREN CH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Comptete catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 











HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets."” 

CHAS. STEDEFORD, 
Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Good, Do 

Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
ee CURE CONSTIPATION. .. 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. S17 


Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste 





NO-TO-BAG fat. to UW ek tobacco Wabi 


The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








“Trmay be true what some men Say, ! 


Itmaun be trueg 


PUBLIC 


endorses’ 


Iris asolid cake oO 


<#Gorrvnrenre 







pwhata men say,” 


INION 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 


By JOHN FISKE, Lirr.D., LL.D., 


A History of the United States for Schools 


with Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions and Directions for Teachers. 


By Frank Aurine Hitt, Litt.D., formerly Head Master of the English High School in Cam- 
bridge, and later of the Mec c Arts High School in Boston. Crown 8vo, half leather, small pica 
type, xxi—561 pases, $1.00 net. 4 

Fiske’s History of the United States contains 280 Illustrations (including maps not colored’, 
5 full-page colored maps, and 2 double-page colored maps. With an account by Mr. Fiske of the 
Spanish-American War. 


Civil Government in the United States 


Considered with some Reference to its Origins 


With questions on the text by Franx A. Hix, formerly Head Master of the English High School 
at Cambridge, Mass., and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. Fiske. Crown 8vo, 890 pages; #1.00 net. 
Aa Inquiry Relating to Training for Citizenship inthe Public Schools, made by HENRY 
W. Txurston, of the Hyde Park High School of Chicago (see School Review for October, 1898, 
Bi 579), shows that in the the 87 Secondary Schools, located in 12 States, which sent in reports, 
iske’s Civil Government is used 88'4 per cent. more widely than any other book. : 
_ Fiske’s Civil Government supplies an irreproachable text by a great scholar. suggestive ques- 
tions by a great teacher, and Biographical Notes invaluable for individual research. 


The Hiawatha Primer 


By MISS FLORENCE HOLBROOK, 
Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 


Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use as the chi d's 
first book in Reading. 


Te HiAwaTHa PRIMER contains 139 pages of reading text. 8 full-page colored illustrations, 4 
full-page black and white illustrations, and 65 pertaeee illustrations in black and white or silhou- 
ette ; and equipped with eending ond writing lessons in the latest vertical script and many special 
features. Bvound in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, 40 cents. 

2,000 persons visited Miss Holbrook’s School during 
the past year to study her methods of teaching. 











Descriptive Circulars with sample pages will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 11 East 17th Street., 378-388 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE : MASSACHUSETTS : MUTUAL : LIFE : INSURANCE : CO. 
; SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Henry 8. Les, Vice-President. Henry M. Puruirs, Secretary, 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1888 


1898 Gains 


Joun A. Hau, President. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF GAINS. 








Premium Income.................... $1,667 ,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,882. 14 145.99 
Income from Interestand Rents.... 468,205.25 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 

OPER cab dar esdpctsscod $2,130,748.96 $5,044,574. 25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
I ii Sictas sindcnsnocccsssceces $9,565,522.65 $22,035, 448.27 $12,469,925.62 180.86 
AmounT INSURED................+--5 $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 188.79 
RESET Pee $755,527.61 $1,959,5038.16 $1,208 975.55 159 86 


Since its organizationThe Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy-hold- 
ers: In DeatH CLarMs, $17,357,733.70 ; ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,593,00 ; DIVIDENDS, $8,259,757.85 


Assets, Dec, 31, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 








The high standard which the authors and pub- 
lishers set for themselves in the First Book of the 


Graded : Literature : Readers, 


EDITED BY 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D.. Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
E Primary 


University of Chicago, and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 


is fully maintained in the SECOND BOOK, NOW READY. 
Handsomely illustrated and carefully graded. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29, 31 and 33 E. 19th St., New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Sond jor one, + David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


























AND LANGUAGE, 


For First Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 

Price, e 8 $12 g0 

For Second Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, $15.00 
For Third Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Patt Two. Price, $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similay 
charts combined. 


For c-rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Nioth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, ~- President, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . : $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 





E.FABER. 









THE BEST METHODS IN. & 


PRIMARY READING 




































































































